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THE FRUIT OF AN APPLE. 


errr 
BY KATE PUTNAM. 
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LD Squire Norris prided himself 
not a little on his apple-or- 
chards; not without reason, in- 
deed, for none fairer could be 
found in the whole country-side. 
There was the great one up on 
the hill, where hung huge pip- 
pins and “emperors;” the lot 
behind the house yielding}an- 
nually so many bushels for the 
cider-mill; the rows of russets, 
whose rusty, gold-freckled: skins 
rounded over a mellow palp, for 
richness of flavor umequalled 
throughout ‘the neighborhood; 
and, last, though not least, a 
field which could boagt almost 
every variety of apple, from the jnicy sum! - t, 
to the red-cheeked Baldwins, which, yas in by 
all the long, hot days, must be packed away through 
the winter, to ripen for later use. Many a fine tree 
did these orchards yield, yet, by general consent, all 
were excelled by one which stood alone in the 
squire’s clover-meadow, just at the end of the lane; 
the fruit thereof was not more delicious to the taste 
than lovely to the eye, especially when its autumn 
ripeness parted the leaves with a gleam of golden 
yellow, or a fine blush of scarlet. This, its hour of 
glory, was, likewise, the squire’s hour of triumph, for 
these apples, by reason of their wide reputation, hal 
come to be his particular treasures, guarded almost 
as jealously as the golden fruit of Hesperides. So 
the village boys, in spite of their watering mouths, 
were often deterred from trespassing by the thought 
of the summary vengeance which the old man, more 
than once had dealt out to detected culprits. And, 
beneath this reign of terror, the gnarled branches 
held out their tempting burden comparatively 
unharmed. 

But while, year after year, the great tree flourisb- 
ed, with no change more important than the change 
from leaf to bud, from bud to fruit, these same pass. 
ing years were quietly working time’s own wonders 
with the squire’s household. To the squire, himself, 
they had brought old age, which, healthy and vigor- 
ous, was old age still; while, on the other hand, his 
nephew and adopted heir, Will Ferguson, had grad- 
ually grown up, manly, vig and hand , with 
a good heart, if a hot temper; the latter of which, 
during his boyhood, was continually in collision with 
the squire’s rough angles. It must be confessed that 
this was occasionally the case in later years, for even 
a saint must sometimes have found it hard to keep 
the peace with’a temper like the squire’s; and Will, 
whatever his virtues, was no saint. But, to do him 
justice, in the main he bore patiently with the old 
man’s peculiarities, discharging, with honest fidelity, 
the various duties which the squire’s advancing age 
rendered cumbersome. Of this the latter was con- 
scious; and, although never known to praise any 
human being, it may be that, down in the very bot- 
tom of his hard old heart, he kept a soft spot for the 
manly young fellow who humored his whims and 
lightened his cares. 

Will was quite of the general opinion with regard 
to * the old tree,” as it was commonly called, and, in 
the days of his mischievous boyhood, more than one 
stone had his hand lodged in its boughs; of more 
than one predatory party had he been the leader, in- 
dispensable from his knowledge of bis uncle’s com- 
ings and goings. Not quite so carelessly did be pause 
at the end of the lane, one sweet, May morning, to 
break, for Margie Gray, who walked beside him, a 
branch of the hitherto unregarded blossoms. For the 
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years which had given him manhood had given him 
its loves and hopes as well, and, to his eye, no apple- 
bloom could rival the blush upon the cheeks of this 
girl,nosummer sky match the heaven of her blue eyes. 

“*O, don’t break them off for me, or I shall feel 
guilty every time I meet the squire’s eye,” she said, 
laughingly, staying the arm outstretched to pluck 
the blossoms. ‘No, please don’t, Will.” 

Just gs you say, then,” replied the young man, 
dropping his hand. “I was going to pick them be- 
cause they were so pretty and pink, but they do look 
somehow faded, now.” And he glanced. at her 
cheek, which, beneath the significant gaze, deepened 
from apple-blush to rose. 

“TI know what we can do,” she said, hastily, as if 
anxious to cover some confusion. ‘‘ By-and-by, just 
as soon as the apples are large enough to see, we'll 
each choose one to try its luck till gathering-time. 
That will be a new sort of fortune-telling.” 

“So it will, and if they have the luck to live and 
ripen, we'll agree to share them with the one we like 
best, just to carry out the fortune, you know.” 

If Margie did not verbally approve this compact, 
neither did she reject it, and silence consenteth. 

Se, when the May winds had sprinkled the young 
gtase with fluttering apple-blossoms, and the old 
tree, robbed of its soft, bloomy veil, stood up, hard 
and dark, and knobbed everywhere with shining’ 
green bunches, the great deed was accomplished. 
Little choice could there be in these apple- bullets, 
yet, where such great results were to fuliow, due 
caution must be exercised. At length, after much 
laughter and merry nonsense, the selections were 
made, and their stems, for a distinguishing mark, 
tied up, the one with blue ribbon, the other with 
pink. Then the laughter and gay voices died away 
into the distance, leaving this fateful fruit to the 
kindly influences of sun and shower. 

Nor did these deny their trust. Day by day, 
throughout the long, warm summer, the rain 
streamed freshly amid the leaves, the sunshine flick- 
ered down; and, beneath their kisses, the smooth 
globes began to swell and brighten and flush, so that 
when the harvesting came round, the great tree, in 
spite of its scanty, withered leaves, rivalled, with its 
gold and scarlet glow, the hues of the neighboring 
maples. The two stems yet encircled with faded 
ribbons seemed to hold the fairest burden of all, as if 
some kindly elf had guarded them from worm or 
blight. Margie’s was of a uniform blush, save where 
one broad stripe clett it with gold, but Will’s was 
rosy upon one side only, while the other, of a pale 
yellow, was mottled with three large, bright spots of 
crimson. 

But the fair semblance was no true prophecy. 
Margie and Will had grown estranged since the sott 
June day that saw them hang their fortunes on the 
great tree. Suspicion and jealousy had done their 
work in each heart, and the village gossips no longer 
linking their names, talked of Will’s attention to co- 
quettish Bessie Kendall, and wondered if Margie 
Grey would really marry Frank Mason. However 
that may be, it was evident to Will himself that he 
could never again be anything to his early love, who 
cared not even to keep him nearher. For Will, with 
a restless longing for any change, had suffered him- 
self to be more than half persuaded into joining com- 
pany with a rolling stone who was bent on gathering 
moss in the Californian mines. To his tales of ad- 
venture and prophecies of future wealth, the young 
man listened eagerly, at times, in his desperation, 
eager to exchange, for this wild life, the quiet routine 
which, deprived of its one charm, seemed unendur- 
able. Margie Grey was certainly the chief cause of 
this state of feeling, but Squire Norris had a hand in 
aggravating it. When irritated by anything, he had 
&@ way, occasionally, of taunting his nephew with de- 
pendence, accusing him of building plans upon his 
death, and threatening to leave the property away 
from him. Such words, never too easy to bear, came, 
at length, to madden the moody spirit of the young 
man, who answered with a fierce impatience far 





The old squire, for some reason best known to his 
own obstinate self, had set his heart on a match be- 
tween his nephew and Margie Grey. The latter, 
coming up the path on the evening of the husking- 
party which it was the squire’s custom to give when 
the harvesting was well over, found herself face to 
face with the old man, who greeted her with unusual 
warmth, patting her head, and slipping into her 
hand an apple from the great tree, carefully selected 
as the fairest of the lot. Something in the coloring 
of the fruit reminded the girl of those other apples 
which had been so gayly garlanded with ribbons, 
and set her to wondering over their fute. She was 
not destined to be long in doubt, for Will Ferguson, 
seizing a moment when she was alone, came to her 
side, where he stood, awhile, in constrained silence. 

*T’ve brought you your apple, Margie,” he said, at 
last, abruptly. 

“Thank you,” she answered, without raising her 
eyes. 

Finding that she would not extend her hand for 
the apple, he placed it on the table beside her. Then 
followed another silence, broken, finally, by his voice. 

* You remember our agreement?” 

His tone was but the harsher for all the strong, 
passionate yearning so hardly repressed, and Margie, 

at a loss, answered, hesitatingly, still without looking 
up: 

“ Yes—I remember—” 

He waited, as if in expectation of something more, 
watching her downcast face with eager gaze, while 
her eyes, sheltered beneath their drooping lashes, 
saw the fingers that clasped the edge of the table 
tighten and clench, as if to control some physical 
pain. But, vaguely troubled b; thing in his 
manner which she felt without understanding, she 
still kept silence, until, seeing that she would uot 
speak, he turned away without another word. The 
next minute his laughter reached her from the midst 
of @ merry group, and with it blended the saucy 
tones of Bessie Kendall. That sound was sufficient 
to stimulate Margie’s flagging spirits, making her, 
erelong, the queen of a rival circle of fun and folly. 
In her excitement she bestowed upon Frank Mason 
such marks of favor as drew the attention of some 
members of the other group, one of whom malicious- 
ly directed Will Ferguson’s attention to a little scene 
which was being enacted by the two. They had 
drawn a trifle apart, and Margie was holding in her 
hand the two halves of an apple, one of which she 
had just offered to Frank, who, as he bent to take it, 
whispered in her ear something which called a smile 
and blush to the uplifted face. The picture was cer- 
tainly a very pretty one,and it might have been 
simply an artistic appreciation of its beauty which 
caused Will to watch it so narrowly that even the 
color and markings of the fruit were visible to him. 
And it was an apple by no means destitute of its own 
claims to admiration, One might think it had over- 
heard Frank’s murmured words, for it was over- 
spread by one rosy flush, save for a yellow streak 
which the knife had cleft in twain. As he looked, 
Will’s face flushed, and his eye kindled with a tierce 
light, noting which Bessie Kendall spoke, quickly 
and sharply withal, in spite of the careless tone 
which she strove to assume. 

** Take off your wreath, Will,” she said, pulling at 
the crown of husks with which some one had 
sportively adorned his head, ‘‘ a willow wreath’s the 
one for you /” , 

‘What do you mean by that, Bessie Kendall?” 
asked the young man, struck by the meaning tone, 
and turning 80 as to face her. 

**Q, willow is for a poor deserted lover, you know,” 
was the mocking answer. 

“ That’s what you think me, then? Well, I wont 
wear the willow till I’m refused, at any rate.” 

Turning abruptly away he summoned the lade and 
lasses to a new game, a summons quickly obeyed, for, 
at these rustic festivities, Will had always been the 
soul of the merriment. 

‘‘ What is it, Will? Where'd you learn it? Who 








enough from conciliating his testy old uncle. 


invented it?” chorused a dozen voices. 


“Who invented it? The devil, for anything I 
know!—There, girls, don’t stop to scream, but come 
along, all of you. Come, Bessie Kendall, I want 
you!” 

* But tell us the name, Will,” still clamored some. 

“It’s the game of matrimony, if you must know, 
and only two can play it together. I'll begin, to 
show you how—Bessie, you'll play with me? well, 
remember this game’s all in earnest. Now look out, 
boys, for I can’t repeat it.” 

By this time all were crowded around him, looking 
and listening. 

“For the first thing I take an apple from my 
pocket. You see it’s red on one side, and yellow on 
the other with three red spots—” 

** Are those colors part of the game?” interrupted 
one of the curious. 

‘* Yes, in this case. Then I cut the apple in 
halves—” 

“ Just like Frank and Margie!” shouted a young- 
ster, struck by the coincidence. 

“ Perhaps they have played the game,” said Will, 
signifidantly, glancing at Margie, who, with eyes 
fixed on ‘the apple in his hand, did not see the glance. 
He continued, recklessly : 

« Then I offer one half to the girl I want to propose 
to,. If she accepts {t shé accepts me. Here, Bessie 
Kendall, will you take.it-or leave it? It means 
matrimony, you know.” 

Bessie had seen what indeed was evident to others 
of the group, that Will Ferguson was playing hia 
game in earnest, and, with the suspicion of its end, 
came a question as to what it would be best to do, 

It was an odd way of making love, indeed, and one 
which would have revolted most girls, but Bessie 
was not over-scrupulous as to the method by which 
her great object was accomplished. For she, too, 
had been playing a game, and that the whole sum- 
mer long a deep game, which she did not feel in- 
clined to give up at the very moment of victory. So, 
after one glance into the impatient eyes which 
warned her not to delay, she took the offered seg- 
ment. Laughter and applause followed trom some 
of the younger spectators, while Will, leaving them 
to play the game after a merrier fashion, took Bessie 
aside. 

* How about the willow wreath, now?” he asked, 
® sneer distorting his handsome lip; then, with a 
sudden change of tone, “‘ Do you know, 1’m going to 
California?” 

Bessie laughed at this, it d so improbabl 
“Very likely,”:-she said, mockingly. “When will 
you start? to-morrow?” , 

“No, the next day. John Flagg’s off then, and 
I’ve concluded to go with him.” 

The tone was so serious that Bessie, forgetting her 
coquetry, started in genuine dismay. Her first 
thought was of the manner in which this project 
would affect Will’s position with the squire. 

“ What will your ancle say?” she faltered. 

“ He'll hardly have time to say much, I’m think- 
ing,’’ was the cool reply. 

** But he is so old, and you—” 

“ My place is easily filled, He has some relations 
at the other end of the town, half-a-dezen stout, 

young fellows, who’d be glad enough, any of ’em, to 
come and live with him. You needn’t be afraid of 
the squire’s dying of neglect.” 

Bessie did not immediately reply, and, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, Will added: 

“Do you think I’ve any claim on him, Bessie? 
then you don’t know him as Ido. I don’t want to 
say anything against the man that brought me up, 
but I know it wouldn’t trouble bim much to leave 
me to shift for myself, once I got from under bis 
thumb. And that’s just what 1 mean todo. J ¢am 
take care of myself, and want none of his money; 
anyway, I’m not likely to get it; soif that makeaa 
difference in your feelings, you can say our game to- 
night was just play. Don’t let me stand ia the way 
of your doing better.” 

Bat Bessie, with many protestations, refused to 








eutertain such an idea. In the first place, she dil 
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not believe that Will would be disinherited ; second- 
ly, she shrewdly thought it time enough to break the 
bond when she found herself wrong on this point. 
If her decision was somewhat influenced by regard 
for the young man, this consideration was decidedly 
a minor one, Which would never interfere with more 
important matters. In her nature, love weighed but 
lightly in the bafance against ambition. 

The squire had chanced to witness the proposal- 
game to the end, at first curiously, then angrily; 
and, knowing this, his nephew was fully prepared 
for the storm which burst upon him the next day. 
His only wonder was that it had been so long delay- 
ed, for, happening to glance at the old man during 
the progress of the game, he saw his features work- 
ing in a manner not to be mistaken. But the tem- 
pest strengthened while it brooded, and if, as Will 
had said, the time was short, the squire certainly 
made the most of it. He began by commanding his 
nephew to give up Bessie Kendall and offer himself, 
forthwith, to Margie Grey, and, upon receiving an 
emphatic refusal of both injunctions, called him an 
ungrateful beggar, and threatened to turn him out 
of the house. The young man, in reply, informed 
him of his own fixed purpose of departing, in a few 
hours, never, voluntarily, te return. At this point 
the equire lost all self-control, and hurled at his 
nephew denunciations of a violent and somewhat 
contradictory nature, to all of which the young man 
listened with an utter unconcern, as indifferent on 
one point as another. The squire’s course of persua- 
sion, based on selfish considerations, only, failed, as 
it deserved to do; yet the mistake, though unfortu- 
nate, was but natural, for, as a rule, we fancy that 
we can best move others by those arguments which 
most affect ourselves, and very slight weight had the 
pleadings of generosity with the squire, in comparison 
with the chances of his own advantage. But, too 
dull of perception to perceive his mistake, and too 
wrong-headed to correct it if understood, he was an- 
gty, beyond measure, at his failure, and finished his 
tirade against his nephew by ordering him to leave 
the premises at once, an injunction which Will gladly 
obeyed, taking with him only the few possessions 
which he could call his own. He was accommodated 
for the night by his future companion, John Flagg, 
and the next morning all the village knew that Will 
Ferguson had set out for California, having quarrel- 
led with the squire, who had sent for one of the 
Moores, from the other end of the town, to fill his 
nephew’s vacant place. 

Another item of gossip was at first afforded by the 
report of Bessie Kendall’s sudden engagement to 
Will, but on this point her own manner was so un- 
conscious and indifferent that the affair came to be 
regarded as a mere bitof fun. This was precisely 
what she wished, for she began to fear lest Will 
should prove a truer prophet than she had imagined, 
in which case it seemed only a wise precaution to 
make ready entertainment for his successor. Le Roi 
est mort: vive le Roi! was Bessie’s motto; so, while 


_ secretly continuing her engagement with Will Fer- 


guson, lest the apparently defunct monarch might, 
some day, revive from trance and return to power, 
she was, all the while, openly encouraging the ad- 
vances of the heir-apparent, Stephen Moore, who 
had been captivated, at once, by her pretty face and 
coquettish ways. But, though pleased at first to be 
the slave of her little caprices, there came a time, at 
length, when he would no longer be trifled with, de- 
manding an answer to his often urged but always 
ovaded question. Finding that there must be an end 
to the little game which she had played with so much 
skill and conscious enjoyment, she set herself to de- 
cide upon the comparative merits of her two lovers, 
balancing the ch of each with mathematical ac- 
curacy. The debate, long and difficult, was finally 
settled in favor of Stephen, a decision upon which 
Bessie afterward congratulated herselt, for her letter 
of dismissal to Will had not been so very long de- 
spatcbed, when Squire Norris received intelligence 
that his nephew had been killed in an Indian skirm- 
ish. The writer of this news was Ferguson’s com- 
panion, John Flagg, who added that, wounded him- 
self, he had been saved only to see his friend lying 
dead on the battle-ground, with a ghastly cut across 
his forehead. 

These terrible tidings cost Bessie Kendall some 
pangs, which, nevertheless, found unfailing consola- 
tion in the reflection that she had not thrown away 
the sudstance for the shadow. Had she allowed her- 
self to be more sentimental than practical, had her 
calculations been one shade less nice, the present 
moment would have found her possessing only the 
memory of a dead lover, instead of the actual pres- 
ence of a living, wealthy one. Bessie had a wise 
head, doubtless, and a pretty face to recommend it, 
yet, spite of both, it is possible that honest Stephen 
Moore neither expected nor desired a wife capable of 
such subtle reasoning. Not’ being gifted with the 
power of reading hearts, however, it was with un- 





parted somewhat of that harshness and vehemence 
characterizing him in former years. He was, per- 
haps, as obstinate as ever, but more quiet; if he stil) 
clung immovably to his own opinions, he did not 
force them as violently on others. He even bore 
with tolerable patience the reproaches of his old 


house-kesper, Polly Greene, who had tended Will 
Ferguson with almost a mother’s love from his child- 
hood, and who, with true country freedom, upbraid- 
ed the squire with the harshness of his course toward 
the poor fellow. 

‘* He’d ben ason to yer, in yer old age,” said she, 
in one of her frequent recurrences to the subject, 
* an’ where ishe now? You drove him to his death, 
an’ you know it.” 

“He was so hot,” said the old man, feebly. “ "T'was 
firebrand and powder-barrel always.” 

“'That’s a fact, Square Norris, but you was both of 
’em! Hot! don’t tell me! I’ve seen him stan’ 
things J wouldn’t ’a’ stood from no livin’ man or wo- 
man, an’ I heerd yer, the last time he set foot in this 
house, a tellin’ him he’d die out there in Californy— 
an’ he did! I tell ye, square, curses, like chickens, 
e>me home to roost!”” 

Here, fairly overcome, the poor old creature cover- 
ed her face with her apron and cried to herself, while 
the squire shuffled his cane uneasily on the white 
floor, as he began: 

“There, there, Polly, that’ll do. Let bygones—” 

* An’ what’s goin’ to be the use of all this property 
there’s ben such a diller over? Stephen’s wife ’il 
have it, I s’pose, an’a fine figger she’ll cut, when 
you’re dead and gone.” 

“The squire frowned, then smiled. 

“ Never you worry about how it’ll all go. *T’ll go 
in a way you'll like better’n you think—Lord! how 
some folks’ll stare!” 

* It don’t make much difference, no way,” said the 
old woman, with a sigh. ‘ You’ve yot a mint 0’ 
money, but ’twont bring back our Will, fix it how 
you choose. The poor boy’s in his bloody grave, an’ 
all along 0’ you—I tell you so ag’in.” 

“He’s happier there than he’d have been with 
Stephen’s wife, and you know it,” said the equire, 
doggedly. 

“Stephen’s wife? H’m! He hadn’t no more no- 
tion o’ marryin’ her than I have o’ you, Square Nor- 
ris, A baby could ’a’ told ’twas Margie Grey he sot 
by, an’ if ever I see true lovers, them was. You 
needn’t talk about their quarrellin’—the lovin’est 
will do it, an’ if you’d let °em alone they’d’a’ made it 
up all right. But you had to putin your roar, and 
hammer away at poor Will till he got desp’rit. 
You’ve got yerself to thank for most o’ the trouble.” 

“Pshaw!” said the squire, testily, “ that’s an old 
woman’s whimsy.” 

“ Well, L aint blind if I be old, an’ I see for myself 
how the girl looked when she heerd o’ Willy’s death. 
I tell you she calc’lated to marry him, an’ she don’t 
mean to take up with anybody else. That’s why 
she’s turned off Frank Mason, likely as he is.” 

“He aint likely enough for her,” said the squire, 
indignantly. ‘‘ Margie’s like her mother—just like 
her mother.’’ 

And, closing his eyes, the old man saw once again. 
the face of his first love, whose gentle influence, 
could he have won it to brighten his home, might 
have moulded his life into something higher and 
better. For even his hard, untender nature, there 
was a might-have-been, whose remembrance, though 
a ceaseless sorrow and regret, was, yet, by reason of 
that very pain, the one ennobling power of his life. 

As the squire had predicted, considerable surprise 
was caused by the tenor of the will made public at 
the time of his death, some five years subsequent to 
that of his nephew. Polly Green was comfortably 
provided for, and Stephen Moore generously remem- 
bered, but, with these and a few other exceptions, 
the whole Norris property, valued at about two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, was devised to Margaret Grey, 
by her to be held in trust, for William Ferguson for 
the term of twenty years, at the end of which time, 
in case he should not have returned, the entire estate 
should become unconditionally hers; but, in the 
event of his reappeafance, she should, if both were 
single marry him or forfeit the whole property, with 
the exception of a provision not to exceed twenty 
thousand dollars, which she should retain. If, at the 
time of his return, one or both of the parties should 
chance to be married, the estate was to be equally 
divided between the two. This startling document 
was adorned by many a whereas, setting forth the 
fact that such disposition of the’ property had been 
made in consequence of the testator’s inability to 

convince himself that his nephew was really dead, in 
view of the peculiar circumstances of the supposed 
death, and that he (the testator) had endeavored 
thus to secure justice to said nephew, in the contin- 
gency ofthe affair proving one of those cases of sud- 
den reappearance not uncommon in Indian troubles. 

Such a will naturally created much excitement, 
and at tirst there was a talk of contesting it. But 
this project was abandoned, partly on account of the 
anticipated difficulty of getting witnesses to prove in- 
sanity against the squire, who, although obstinate 
and wrong-headed, had never, during his long life, 
given a single instance of flightiness or eccentricity, 
his action concerning the will, perhaps, excepted. 
The other reason was found in the absolute refusal 
of Stephen Moore—unquestionably the person most 
nearly interested—to move at all in the matter. For. 
Stephen, honest and unambitious, was sincerely 
grateful for the comfortable legacy bequeathed him 
by the squire, whom he considered to have possessed 
not only a sound mind, but, likewise, an undoubted 
right to dispose of his worldly goods as he saw fit. 
So, notwithstanding tearful entreaties, reproach and 
even abuse from his wife, the young man steadfastly 
refused to claim that which was not his own. 

Of all who wondered over this unexpected bequest, 
the recipient herself was not the least astonished. 





Conscious of being a favorite with the squire, she 





still had not imagined his regard likely to give such 
substantial proofs of strength, Had the property 
been left her unconditionally, she would have taken 
measures for transferring it to those who fancied that 
some distant tie of kinship gave them a better claim 
than she possessed. As it was, she left its whule 
midnagément and investment to her agent, appropri- 
ating to ber own use nothing save the provision 

‘secured to her. For she looked upon this 
hip as'a simple trust, which, if not yielded be- 
fore the expiration of the twenty years, to the person 
for whom it was designed, would, at the end of that 
period, pass into the hands of the more distant family 
connections. Little credit, however, was commonly 
placed in this resolution. Twenty years, people 
thought, was a long time, long enough to completely 
change a woman’s plans, and that Margie should 
ever, voluntarily, relinquish so much wealth to claims 
very little nearer than her own was considered al- 
most as improbable an event as the return of Will 
Fergason. On neither account was it deemed unwise 
to offer marriage to Margie, who received and reject- 
ed all suits'with acalm decision affording no encour- 
agement to farther effort. For, if a memory had re- 
strained hér from accepting the earnest, unselfish 
devotion of Frank Mason, it well may be supposed 
that proposals prompted mainly by self-interest 
would meét with slight favor. Indeed, the squire’s 
old housekeeper had been quite right in her opinion. 
Margie’s heart had been touched but once, and, de- 
spite their differences, her expectation of marrying 
Will Ferguson had continued until the evening when 
he shared the apple with Bessie Kendall. Whatever 
that act might have meant to others, ignorant of its 
hidden signification, to Margie it was as conclusive 
as Will could have desired, and, from that hour, she 
struggled to forget hopes and memories to which she 
had a right no longer. But with the tidings of his 
death all the old tender feelings resumed their sway, 
and when, at length, his promised wife forgot him 
for another, it seemed to Margie that her early love 
was, once more, wholly her own. S6, never wholly 
happy, yet not unhappy, passed on her peaceful life, 
whose quiet obscurity was illumined by the steady 
rays streaming down the long vista of the future, 
from a hope that was shiring in heaven. 

Meantime, the cause of all these hopes and fears 
and sorrows was yet among the living. The squire’s 
doubts, unreasonable as they were considered, had, 
after all, been well founded. Some weeks after the 
Indian skirmish, what apparition should John Flagg 
encounter, but that of the murdered man, pale, thin, 
@ very shadow of his former self, but moving and 
speaking, and able to return, with a feeble pressure, 
the warm grasp of a welcoming hand. A mass of 
tangled curls fell over the hardly-healed wound 
whose ghastly depth had deceived friend and foe 
alike, thereby, in all probability, saving his life. He 
had been stunned as well as cut, and recovered con- 
sciousness only to find himself the only living thing 
in the lonely place wherein: he lay. In this crisis, 
faint from loss of blood and stiffened by exposure, as 
soon as he could move he managed to drag himself 
on, half crawling, half walking, until some happy 
chance led him to the cabin of two sturdy back- 
woodsmen, who tended him through his iliness and 
brought him back to the nearest settlement. 

These things having been heard, Flagg informed 
the young man of the intelligence which had been 
sent to the squire, and proposed despatching an im- 
mediate contradiction. But this suggestion Will 
finally negatived. Dead in heart to his old home, he 
cared not to be aught else in appearauce. The poor 
fellow had never forgotten one cruel speech of his 
uncle’s; when, ordering him from his doors, he had 
said that he hoped never to see him again, alive, 
with a wicked emphasis upon the last word. This 
meant no more than many another mad fury of the 
squire’s, poured forth without check, and forgotten 
in the utterance, but it had rankled sorely in Will's 
sore heart, and now that the last bond had been 
broken by Maggie Kendall’s cold letter, which, re- 
ceived by Flagg some days before, had not yet been 
returned, he had no wish for any further hearing or 
seeing of the place which had shipwrecked every 
hope, and sent him adrift without a single hold. So, 
availing himself of ident, he voluntarily surren- 
dered his past life, with its memories and possibilities, 
dating existence, as it were, from the present, and 
sweeping away all behind. This act involved an 
entire ignorance of the changes which time might 
work in his former home, whose only link with these 
distant regions had been that sundered by himself. 
For Flagg’s connection with the little New England 
town had been but temporary. A bird of passage, 
he had flown thither and away, and none marked 
his coming and going, or knew aught of his haunts. 
So, while year atter year went by, no tidings reached 
Will of events, nearly relating to himself, which had 
stirred the whole village with excitement. 

Meantime, the young man was prospering in all 
these years, having amassed a fortune which, though 
certainly not equal to that he had missed at home, 
was, yet, by no means despicable. And, engrossed 
with constant occupation, the old remembrances, 
year after year, grew dimmer in his mind, whence 
they might have faded entirely, but for a simple in- 
cident which suddenly brought back almost the 
brightness of their first glow. 

In passing a fruiterer’s stand, one day, his glance 
was attracted by an apple whose peculiar colors and 
marking made it seem the very same which he had 
chosen from the great tree in his far away New En- 
gland home. At the sight up swept a flood of memo- 
ries which drowned the present with its hard, un- 








again; all its trivial happenings, even to the blush 
on Margie’s cheek. and the sudden breath of apple- 
blossoms seeming to revive in pristine freshness. 
That sick and hungry craving for home and home 
scenes with which many a heart has fainted took 
possession of his spirit, and, although he forced aside 
these thonghts from the busy day, the night found 
him yielding to the voice that pleaded for one more 
look upon the dwelling-place of boyhood. But, half 
ashamed of his purpose, he sought something less 
romantic as the ostensible motive of the journey, 
finding it, finally, in the convenient excuse of busi- 
ness in New York. Thence to New England was not 
so far but that a natural curiosity should induce him 
to revisit his birth-place, and this reasoning at length 
became quite convincing. 

As he neared the familiar haunts of youth, the six- 
teen years of absence seemed to fall away like a sud- 
denly loosened burden, and in place of the bronzed 
and bearded man of thirty-eight, skilled in the 
world’s knowledge and worn with its struggles, ap- 
peared the light-hearted boy of twenty-two, looking 
fearlessly forward, with a happy ignorance of the 
troubles the future held for him. So sad was the 
contrast between the bright anticipatione of the one, 
and the weary success, profitless when gained, of the 
other, that a feeling of despair overcame him, as if 
the toil of all these years had been vain, achieving 
only an outward prosperity which mocked at his 
lonely, unloved life. 

These thoughts followed him, a8, with bent head, 
he took his way over the May meadows to the place 
where the great apple-tree still stood, enclosed, by a 
careful hand, from the adjacent field. Afar off he 
beheld it, a cloud of bloom, but, as he drew nearer. 
he started, to perceive, under the boughs, the figure 
of a woman, leaning against the wooden railing. 
His heart: gavea sudden bound. Was it Margie? and 
was their first meeting. after so many years, to be 
here, amid the scenes that had witnessed their first 
looks of love? At the sound of his step, she, too, 
started, and looked around. Their eyes met, and he 
saw that hers were full of tears. That sight moved 
him strangely; he came close, and, gazing steadfast- 
ly at her, said, simply: 

“Margie!” 

Bronzed and changed by sixteen. years of absence, 
he looked a stranger to the startled eyes that search- 
ed his face, but some suddenly recalled expression, 

thing in the p te, yearning tone, were 
like a revelation to her. She turned pale, and faltered 
out: 

“Can it—can it be? can the dead come back?—” 

“Margie,” he said, again, reaching out his arms, 
“ Margie have I not waited long enough?” 

And, breathless, confused, conscious of nothing, 
save that, by some miracle, her early, only love had 
returned to her from the grave, Margie found herself 
gathered in an embrace tender as strong, and knew 
that she was never to be lonely any more. Her full 
heart at first denied itself utterance, but the happy 
silence was more eloquent than words, By-and-bv, 
in answer to her eager questioning, he told her of his 
solitary life in the far land of his exile; of the death 
hardly escaped; of the home yearnings always re- 
pressed; and of the chance which, reviving, as from 
the dead, all the old recollections, had sent him to 
view once more the dear, familiar scenes, and to 
learn, at last, the truth of her whose love had been 
even as her life, not to be forgotten or cast aside, 
whom now, upon the spot that had known their first 





happiness, he held to his heart, his very own forever. - 


Tt was with vividest remembrance of that blessed 
time that he looked up at the tufted bloom above 
him, 

“ How the sight and smell bring back my youth!” 
he said. “But the latest days are the happiest, 
Margie—my wife!” 

And together they gazed up into the sighing, 
swaying clusters above, through whose white and 
rosy rifts the blue sky glimmered, as through shifting 
wreaths of vapor. From their uplifted eyes river 
and hill and meadow-land fell away, and instead was 
a sea of bloom and odor, trembling, midway, between 
earth and heaven. The restless May wind tossed 
and fretted the leaping waves, until they foamed far 
up the airy, am: amethyatine heights, only to roll back, 
scattered and spent, and followed by long drifts of 
sweetness, breathing of eternal youth. 

So, after all, the old tree prophesied truly, and the 
fruit of its boughs was love and happine«s. 





WOMAN. 

‘Woman is a divine creature when distirguished by 
virtue, beauty, and mental elevation ; she is the solace 
of our weary hours, the spirit that, when the toils of 
business are over, gives us unalloyed pleasure, and 
creates in us the capability of future exertion; asa 
mother she is the centre of the domestic circle, as a 
wife the prctector of our substance, and the only 
creature to whom we can fearlessly unbosom our- 
selves. By woman our wants are anticipated, our 
pleasures extended,our hopes of future blies strength- 
ened; and without her divine influence our present 
existence would be too irksome for any protracted 
endurance. In our defence she is the first to come 
forward—the last to leave us; in our adversity she is 
ever the angel of comfort and the inspirer of all that 
is pleasing and cheerful! she is like the morning and 
evening star of our destinies, and feels no pleasure 
in aught that is not mixed up with our individual 
taste and predilections. 





Books are emtalmed minds. Fame is a flower upon 





loving realities, In that gaze he lived the past over 


a@ dead man’s heart. 








mingled happiness that he promised to love and 
cherish the girl who, even in the midst of her re- 
sponses, was already beholding herself the mistress 
of the squire’s broad acres. 

As for the squire himself, Stephen’s wedding found 
him much changed. People said he had never been 
the same since the death of his nephew, more than a 
year before. He certainly had grown old very fast 
in that time, and, with his bodily strength, had de- 
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GOOD-NIGHT. 
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BY MARG AR ‘Tt VaRus. 


Good-night! Nay, stand not there, 
The words half-frozen on your dainty lips 
Vouchsafing to me not your whole fair h 

But just your finger-tips. 


Stand by me, as of old, 
Before this deadly coldness chilled your }: 
Look up into my face with the old smile, 
This once befure we part. 


The moon drifts through the clouds, 
And comes out clearly to the waiting nig), 
Could our souls only sail the shadows thro 

Into the olden light! 


Nay, frown not, little one, 

I know full well that it is better so; 

But, staggering through the blinding noo: 
We pray for evening's glow! 


This tender bloom of love 
Within your fair young hands has turned ( 
But it will nourish yet a rare, ripe fruit, 
Whose gold shall know no rust. 


No, child, not tears for me; 
My heart with royal blessings has been ri; 
Enough to know that from it you can ste) 
4 _Into a higher life! 





“FISH FOR THE HA! ° 


“ Now, then, which of you is going to g: 
fish? Don’t all speak at once. Come, o: 
must. Which isit to be? Joe'll go, Ik: 
you, Joe? I mast have one before to-mo: 
for the squire. You needn’t look so bi: 
you.” 

Jenny Cooper, the speaker, was the pr: 
in Shippon, and certainly she looked un’ 
Pretty now, as she stood with her face fi: 
her bright hair ruffling in the breeze, in 
of a knot of admirers, at the gangway w! 
the principal street of the village. It w: 
time in Shippon. The herring-fishing was 
—such a fishing as there had not been for ye . 
fishermen spoke of one shoal of herrings tw: - 
long and ten broad, and so thick that their 
torn with the weight of fish. Many of the 
had to run into Harmouth deep loaded af- 
haul, 

The only boat which had not done we! 
belonging toold Tim West, Jenny's grand/. : 
the squire, which had been put in charge 
Joe Crask, She had run aground the ni; 
the great haul, and had had to put im for 
which cost a good deal of money. The cor 
was that poor Joe, instead of having to 
hundred pounds or so fur his share of th: « : 
found himself actually out of pocket, and 
than all his neighbors and rivals, His 0): - 
had not a hundred of coal to begin the win 
and his own chances of Jenny, which had 
bright as he started, seemed more distant 
It was “aggrewaiting,” as he sald, por: 
and it was not unnatural that he should hav. 
to the two pairs of banns which had been ; 
church for the first time last Sunday, very 
if they had been intended for personal |: 
himself. 

The big boats had come in to land their 
week ago, and then, what with noisy fish 
the beach, and shouting men and women b: : 
the lines and heavy ropes, and crab-boat 
backwards and forwards through the |. 

Shippon for a time had been all excitement «| 
Now the bustle was all over. 

' Only a few of the crews were back from H« 
and the weather had been so unsettled that - 
the small boats had ventured out, and the b- . 
almost deserted. It happened that whe: 
broke into the group on the cliff they had | | 
discussing the horizon, and had come to th: 
sion that it was going to be an uncommo: | 
night, and the consequence was that there v 
means the eager competition she consider 
ought to have been for the honor of going 
catch her a fish. 

** Now, come, one of you must go. Come, 
will, wont you, that’s a dear? I don’t k 
many people there aint a-coming to the ha! 
was the squire hisself come down this mor: 
says, ‘Jenny,’ says he, ‘if you don’t get me 
don’t know what I wont do to you. I doubt 
to have you cooked yourself’ You wouk 
that now, Joe, would you?” 

Bat for once blandishment and satire (a: 
was a good hand at both) were thrown away 
even the last terrible suggestion of the squ 
bot-kettle could win her point, so the pr 
tossed her head and said, in ber most cont 
» “ You aint none on you fit tocatcha 
I wont have nothin’ more to say to you,” : 
off in a boff. 

Soe Crask had been standing with the ot) 
except to answer Jenny when she appealed 
to him, he bad taken no part in the converse 

pe watched her light figure tripping up t! 

ll she turned a corner out of sight; and . 
ro hands in his kets, he 

gangway and over the breakwater, till . 
g4p ip the cliff, where a little stream of fre 
runs down a hollow and loses itself among | 
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shingle on the beach; A narrow plank bridge crosses 


is in the least bad,I shall look out for Henry at : scrambled down the cliff, and threwh ‘ 
it about a hundred yards or so from the shore, and | Norborough, and drive over on Tuesday night or : eae 


of sight, out of hearing of 

there Joe stopped in the hope of meeting Jenny, who | Wednesday morning.’ He’ll be here to-day, I know yl gress, and strained stapes aed st 
lived with an old grandfather in a cottage on the | he will! It was so windy yesterday morning that he | of waters. 
opposite cliff. It was beginning to get dusk already; | would not have gone down to Wellport at all, so he’ll It was low tid 
and he had not waited many minutes before he | be sure to be over with Henry this afternoon. I surlily among gh pint gine - —— 
caught a glimpse of a print dress fluttering down the | must go down to Lower Shippon this morning.” yards from the foot of the "cliff, A single iittle 
winding path, and she was beside him, “My darling, indeed you mustn’t do any such | schooner was tossing about far out beyond the sand. 

“Stop a minute, Jennie dear,” he said. (The | thing,” said Mrs. Lindon; ‘‘I can’t think of letting | bank, almost hidden at times by the white-cre ted 
plank was only broad enough for one, and he stood | you go out at all in such weather. Why, it’s raining waves, but not a sign of his boat. She hid her pio 
on it.) “ Waita minute, Jenny. I brought this for | hard; you would catch cold and be laid up all the | in her hands, and cried as it her heart would break. 
you from Harmouth. You'll have it, wont you?” | week, if you were not blown away overthecliff. You| The wind had veered round since the mornin and 
It wasa few yards of blue ribbon. “{ would ha’ | know you would.” was blowing now in short, uncertain gusts rand the 
brought something better, Jenny, only you knowI| ‘“O mamma, please; I’ve got ever so many things | sea. Jenny had nothing on her head, and was cold 
wasn’t lucky.” I must do, and I shan’t have another chance. Please | and shivering, when something colder ‘even than her 

Now Jenny, like most pretty girls, was a bit of a | do.let me, mamma.” own poor little wet cheek, touched it for a moment 
tyrant; and, like all tyrants, was not fond of being | ‘‘ Well, dear, we will see how it looks after lunch; | Edith’s pet white and yellow setter had found | 
thwarted. She had set her heart on getting a fish | you must take a book and be quiet till then. You | and looked at her with a puzzled expression i: re 
for the Hall, and as it was not to be had, she felt | haven’t got rested after the Hurton dance yet, so give great hazel eyes as she started up, just in tim re 

Nay, frown not, little one, personally aggrieved, and was not at all sorry for an | me another cup of coffee, and then finish your own | his mistress climbing d to hi 1 sonar 

I know full well that it is better 805 opportunity of snubbing poor Joe, who, she knew, | breakfast, like a good child.” down to her. Edith had heard 
But, staggering through the blinding noontide heats, ? id ® i 


which way she had gone, and had c-=s to look 
We pray for evening's glow! would care for it. The sun had found its way through the rolling | her. ‘ - 


“Thank you, I’m very much obliged; but I don’t | clouds, and the wind had dropped before Edith had| ‘Come home, Jenny,” she said, gently; “don’t 
want any ribbons. When I do, I'll buy them myself, | finished her book, and luncheon was ready. So her | stop out in the cold any longer. How wet oun are! 
Good-night! please let me come by, I must go | ponies were ordered, and she drove off, armed with | You'll make yourself ill, and then what than 

home.” plenty of. wrappers, and a basket of jellies and soup. | of poor old Tim?” 4 


“I bought it o’ purpose for you, Jenny; I thought | About half way down from the Hall to the village,a| ‘O miss!—O miss! that’s all my fault, I wish I 
you’d ha’ liked it. Do stop a minute, Jenny; I'll | fisherman stopped her to say that old Susan Crask | was dead, Ido!” And she threw herself down again 
come with you. It aint safe to go to sea, Jenny: it | was in trouble again. Her boy Joe had got up early ‘ 
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GOOD-NIGHT. 
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BY MARGAR*T VERNE. 





Good-night! Nay, stand not there, 
The words half-frozen on your dainty lips, 
Vouchsafing to me not your whole fair hand, 
But just your finger-tips. 


Stand by me, as of old, 
Before this deadly. coldness chilled your heart; 
Look up into my face with the old smile, 

This once befure we part. 


The moon drifts through the clouds, 
And comes out clearly to the waiting night: 
Could our souls only sail the shadows through, 
Into the olden light! 
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This tender bloom of love 
Within your fair young hands has turned to dust, 
But it will nourish yet a rare, ripe fruit, 

Whose gold shall know no rust. 


No, child, not tears for me; 
My heart with royal blessings has been rife; 


choking with a fresh burst of tears. 
Enough to know that from it you can step 











aint indeed, or I’d go out in a minute. You know I | in the morning and gone out to sea alone, without There is something wonderfully soothing and 
as, with bent head, 4 Into a higher life! would, Jenny.” saying a word to any one, just before the squall. strengthening in sympathy. It seems almost as if 
‘adows to the place i “ “Thank you. I don’t ask nobody to go if they’re | They had missed his boat on the beach, and a man 

tood, enclosed, by a 


every sorrow, small or 

afraid! Please let me come by; I’m late.” She | coming along-shore some hours after had picked up| pointed weight of pain ene ni oae geben 

pushed by him; but he held her. one of his oars, and a baling-tin which was recog- | be carried somehow or other. No friend may relieve 
“ Jenny, Jenny! don’t speak to me like that. I | nized as his; and ‘‘ I ax your pardon, miss,” the old 

: boughs, the figure “ Now, then, which of you is going to get me a big | haint seen you once since afore the fishing, and I 

he wooden railing. fish? Don’t all speak at once. Come, one of you material. 

Was it Margie? and must. Which isit to be? Joe’ll go, I know; wont | Jenny. Stopa minute, do; Jenny! dear Jenny!” | thought, miss, as how mayhap you wish to be a-| Jenny, like old Susan, found it so; and both felt 

) many years, to be you, Joe? I must have one before to-morrow night | She was gone, and Joe was supremely miserable. | coming to see her if you knewed.” their hearts a little lighter before Eaith drove awa 

vitnessed their first for the squire. You needn’t look so black, all of | It was dark before he left the bridge. “ Hankering y: 


field. Afar off he 
as he drew nearer. 


“FISH FOR THE HALL.” 





us of our share altogether, but a kindly helping h ; 
fellow went on, “‘ but I was just a-coming up to tell | may ease the weight as surely as if the burden tio 
can’t abide to have you speak to me o’ that manner, | you. Susan she takes on terrible about it, and I 























“O! I'll go now at once. I am so sorry. _ What- | She had not started a minute too soon; her ponies 
f his step, she, too, you.” arter that gall again,” thought his old mother, as she | ever could have made him go out such a morning?— | were not long in whisking her home but the wind 
ir eyes met, and he v Jenny Cooper, the speaker, was the prettiest girl | gave him his supper, before he went off to bed at | and all alone, too. O, how shocking it is! Poor old | had begun to blow hard, and she had only just time 

That sight moved in Shippon, and certainly she looked uncommonly | seven o’clock. “Them galls don’t know when they Susan!” to run down to the greenhouse for a bunch of blue 
1d, gazing stead fast- pretty now, as she stood with her face flushed and | be well off. Higgetty-jigging things they be, so} The old man shook his head mysteriously, and said | Russian larkspur for her hair, before it began to rain 
i her bright hair ruffling in the breeze, in the middle | aggrewatin’! She aint wuth him.” in a lower tone, “They do say, miss, as how it was | again. 
of a knot of admirers, at the gangway which ended * * * * * * * Jenny Cooper made him go to get her a fish. They| Dinner-was laid at half-past six for five, but Edith 
n,years of absence, i the principal street of the village. It was a slack At half past eight o’clock punctually the next | do say so. They was a-keepin’ company, you know, | and her father and mother sat down by chiendiein 
od evesthat search- time in Shippon. The herring-fishing was just over | morning, Squire Lindon came down into the dining- | miss.” half expecting every minute to hear the sound of 
recalled expression, —such a fishing as there had not been for years. The | room at the Hall, and rang the bell for prayers. In a very few minutes Edith was at the cottage. | wheels on the gravel in front, and a ring at the bell; 

,earning tone, were fishermen spoke of one shoal of herrings twenty miles He was a fine, tall man of fifty-six; the age at | She tapped quietly, and went in. The room into | but they were disappointed, and at eleven o'clock 

od pale, and faltered long and ten broad, and so thick that their nets were | which Mrs. Norton maintains that a handsome man 


which the door opened was low and dark; but the 


torn with the weight of fish. Many of the boats had | is most picturesque. floor was neatly sanded, and everything, trom the 


Mr, Lindon got up and put down his book, and 
had to run into Harmouth deep loaded after a single He had a pleasant, open face, a broad forehead, 


ad come back?—” 


stretched himself in front of the drawing- 
bottles of different colored sands and the model ship | and said: tiiguagng 
ching out his arms, haul, thin, curly hair, and a color which smacked unmis- | on the chimney-piece, to the old-fashioned walnut “ Well, I don’t think these boys will turn up to- 
enough?” The only boat which had not done well was one | takably of sea-breezes and exercises in the open air. | drawers against the opposite walls, was carefully P 





necious of nothing, 
early, only love had 
\[argie found herself 
as strong, and knew 
any more. Her full 
ance, but the happy 
words, By-and-bv, 
ng, he told her of his 


belonging toold Tim West, Jenny’s grandfather, and | Shippon had belonged to his family since 1370, when 
the squire, which had been put in charge of young | a Lindon (if tradition’ speaks true, no better than he 
Joe Crask. She had run aground the night before | should have been) had received the heiress in pay- 
the great haul, and had had to put in for repairs, | ment of a bad debt from Edward III. 
which cost a good deal of money. The consequence The estate was extensive, though anything but a 
was that poor Joe, instead of having to receive a| rich one. The greater part consisted of heathy hills, | pale and silent, with a touching, wistful look in her 
hundred pounds or so for his share of the fishing, | and the land which was under cultivation was very | eyes; but the old woman took no notice of her, and 
found himself actually out of pocket, and worse off | poor. Though, however, there were many wealthier | scarcely seemed to notice she was there. 


night now. If they had caught the six o’clock train 
they would have been here before now, so I think we 
had all of us better go to bed. Whata noise the 
wind does make, to be sure; we have not had such a 
gale all the year. Come, mixsy, put down your work 
and trot off. Here's a candle for you. I shan’t be 
long, I know, before I’m asleep for one. Give me a 
kiss, my darling child, and say good-night.” 


dusted and scrupulously clean. 
In a low chair, in front of the little fire which burnt 
ina corner of the grate, sat Susan Crask, rocking 
herself slowly backwards and ‘forwards, and moan- 
ing every now and then. Beside her stood Jenny, 








s exile; of the death 
earnings always re- 
ch, reviving, as from 
ng, had sent him to 
iliar scenes, and to 
vhose love had been 
gotten or cast aside, 
iad known their first 
his very own forever. - 


than all his neighbors and rivals. His old mother 
had not a hundred of coal to begin the winter with, 
and his own chances of Jenny, which had looked so 


men in the country, none held their heads higher 
than Squire Lindon. He was proud of his fine old 
house, with the family motto and “ Laus Deo ” in 


When Edith came in she made a slight movement 
of recognition, but said nothing, and went on rocking 
Edith’s own eyes were so dim that 


The wind shrieked among the gables and chimney 
stacks, and the windows rattled till a stranger might 
have thought that the whole place was coming down ; 


unee of that blessed 4 


; sound caught his attention, and he started 
2 tufted bloom above The big boats had come in to land their tackle a | picture by Lely, which held an honored place among | ings of the old upright clock in the corner. At last eta ore 


F .but the old Hall had stood every storm for a good 
\ bright as he started, seemed more distant than ever. | venerable gray stone letters, running, asa balustrade, | she saw nothing of the hopeless look in poor Jenny’s | many hundred years, and was likely to stand for a 
It was “aggrewaiting,’’ as he said, poor fellow, | the whole length of the front; proud—(will the wiser | face as she handed her a chair. good many hundred more. 

. and it was not unnatural that he should have listened | readers smile at him?)—of the sacred inheritance of | “‘ Poor dear old Susan!” she said, as she took the| The squire was too much accustomed to the noise 
to the two pairs of banns which had been put up in | family tradition, and a good old name; and all the | old woman’s horny hand in hers. of a “ north-easter,” to let it disturb him in the least; 
church for the first time last Sunday, very much as | more proud of his only daughter Edith, a bright girl but he had not been many minutes in bed, and wes ; 
if they had been intended for personal insults to | of nineteen, because her laughing brown eyes and There was a silence, broken only by Susan’s moans, only just settling into his first sleep when another 
himself. fair, waving hair were precisely those of a beautiful | which were deeper than before, and the hollow tick- 

listen. H 
week ago, and then, what with noisy fish-sales on | the family portraits that hung over the black oak | she spoke. © bad not time to rub his eyes before it 
cing back my youth!” 


c came again. A ban and rattle at h ° 
the beach, and shouting men and women hauling in | staircase, and covered the panelled walls of the great “TI knewed how ’twor—I knewed how ’twor when s is window 
ys are the happiest, I 


Some one below was throwing gravel against the 
the lines and heavy ropes, and crab-boats pulling | stone hall. She came into the room and held up her | I heard his voice come in at the window. I knewed | glass. Mr. Lindon knew well enough what the noise 
backwards and forwards through the breakers, | face to be kissed, just as he had finished reading his | what that meant. Father, brothers, husband, and 
Shippon for a time had been all excitement and life. | letters and was cutting his newspaper. window. 

Now the bustle was all over. “Tl tell you what it is, Miss Paleface,” he said, | for a pink murderin’ hissey!” The flood-gates were | “ Halloo, is that you, Tim? What is it?” 

’ Only a few of the crews were back from Harmouth, | as be took the little upturned face in both his hands | open, and the old woman sobbed like a child. An old man in w long oiled coat and a sou’wester 
and the weather had been so unsettled that none of | and kissed it tenderly; ‘‘I’ll tell you what it is, we Poor Jenny! Her punishment had come quickly | stood in the garden beneath. . 
“ What is it, Tim?” 

“Skewner, sir, in agin the Gull’s Neest.” 
“Stop there, ’ll be down in a minute. Stop 
there.” 


Unfortunately a shipwreck was only too common 


ip into the sighing, 

\ gh whose white and 

.d, as through shifting 

c uplifted eyes river 

way, and instead was 

{ ; ng, midway, between 
' ess May wind tossed 

, ; until they foamed far 

.ts, only to roll back, 

owed by long drifts of 


meant, and jum out of bed and th 
now my boy! O Joe, Joe, Joe! to forget old mother : dempes and threw up the 


the small boats had ventured out, and the beach was | must not have any more dancing, if we can’t get our 
almost deserted. It happened that when Jenny | roses back for two days after it. Hadn’t we better 
broke into the group on the cliff they had just been | make mamma write and tell the stupid people not to 
discussing the horizon, and had come to the concla- | come on Thursday? Eh, miss? what do you say?” 

sion that it was going to be an uncommonly ugly **O papa! Low it has been blowing. It woke me 
night, and the consequence was that there was by no | at half-past three, and I could not get to sleep again 


—a bitter punishment it was, poor girl. What might 
have been, and what was; how different all seemed 
now, now that it was too late—now that his mother 
had called her his murderess. Poor child! She 
dared stay no longer, and too miserable to care where 
she went or what she did, she stole noiselessly to the 








an event at Shippon. In a very few minutes Mr. 

youth. means the eager petition she idered there | at all. Jane says Holland was. up here just before | door and out into the street. The men and women | Lindon was dressed and had waked up the butler 
phesied truly, and the ought to have been for the honor of going to sea to | she came to me, and told her more than fifty trees | looked at her and whispered as she passed; but she | and given orders. : 

| happiness. catch her a fish. were blown down between four and five. O, I do | took no notice of anything, and hurried through the “Wake George, and tell him to put the brown 

a “* Now, come, one of you must go. Come, Joe, you | hope all the boats aresafe at Harmouth before now.” | little narrow turnings which lead out past the pre- | horse in the omnibus, and to take plenty of rugs and 

will, wont you, that’s a dear? I don’t know how ‘‘ It’s off shore, darling, and I don’t think it will | ventive houses into the field beyond the village. | coats and wait at the Lindon Arms, to be ready if he 

ve ere many people there aint a-coming to the hall. There | have done any mischief here except to my trees; but | There she was alone. For the Jength of a field or| is wanted. Tell him to send one of ths boys on 

when distirguished by 


was the squire hisself come down this morning, and | go and look on the table, and see if you can’t find 
says, ‘Jenny,’ says he, ‘if you don’t get me a fish, I | anything to bring back those roses.” 
don’t know what I wont do to you. I doubt I'll have The missing roses did come back in a minute as 
to have you cooked yourself.’ You wouldn’t like | Edith snatched upaletter. It was from her brother’s | huge mass of the upper soil and turf, loosened prob- 
that now, Joe, would you?” college chum, Sir Arthur Hamlin, the fortunate heir | ably by the land-springs, has become detached, and | they could against the hurricane. It was slow work, 
But for once blandishment and satire (and Jenny | of some seven thousand a year in a ring tence not | slipped bodily down, and rests suspended between | and the “’bus ” was at the village almost before they 
was a good hand at both) were thrown away, and not | thirty miles from Shippon; more fortunate still in | sea and sky, a hundred feet from the top of the cliff, | reached the Gull’s Nest by a short cut. 
even the last terrible suggestion of the squire’s tur- | his own estimation in having won the love of the | and a hundred and fifty or more from the beach There it was no easy matter to stand at all. The 
bot-kettle could win her point, so the pretty girl | sweetest girl in the county, and being engaged to | below. huge waves were thundering half way up the cliff, 
tossed her head and said, in her most contemptuous | Edith Lindon. There is a great charm about the ‘‘Gull’s Nest,” | and the sea, wherever they could catch a glimpse of 
tone, “ You aint none on you fit to catch a dog-fish. “ Well, dear, when is he coming?” asked Mrs. | as the spot is called. Youseem to overhang the sea. | it through the blinding shower of foam flakes which 
I wont have nothin’ more to say to you,” and went | Lindon. A large party was expected at the Hall the | Wherever you look is sea, nothing but sea. To the | blew in their faces, was black as ink. A single light 
‘ off in a buff. next day, for a week’s shooting and a ball, and Sir | left is sea, stretching away to a low line of purple | showed the direction of the doomed ship, and every 
Joe Crask had been standing with the others, but | Arthur, as a matter of course, was to be one. ‘ Will | shore in the dim distance, fringed at all times with a | now and then as she rose for @ moment on some 
except to answer Jenny when she appealed directly | he wait to pick up Henry at Cambridge, or will he | hazy line of white foam. At times, when the sun is | giant wave, they could see her black hull and spars 
to him, he had taken no part in the conversation. come over to-night?” , setting over a full spring-tide, you may see ships in a | against the sky. She had cleared the shoal, and was 
He watched her light figure tripping up the street | ‘I don’t know, mamma; I expect he’ll very likely | stream of gold behind the line of purple. That is | driving straight in for the “* Needles.” 
till she turned a corner out of sight; and then, with | be here to-night. He says, ‘My new yacht, the | Rakeston Harbor—ten miles off. To the right, be- “Tf she strike there,” said a coastguard man, as 
his hands in his pockets, he sauntered down the | “Edith,” is at Wellport. if it’s very fine indeed, | yond the sharp chalk needles which hem in the | the wind dropped for a few seconds, ‘ that will be all 
gangway and over the breakwater, till he came to a | perhaps I shall bring her round to Shippon for you | Gull’s Nest on that side, you look over sea unlimited | over very quick.” 
4 gap in the cliff, where a little stream of fresh water | to see. I have had some alterations made in the | —sea which seems to rise up and mix with the sky. If only she could round the point (but who on board 
oe down a hollow and loses itself among the loose | cabin, and I know you will like her. If the weather But the view had no charms for Jenny. She | was to know that?) there was a chance of saving the 
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two the cliff above Shippon gets gradually higher, till 
at the ‘Sugar Loaf” it towers up three hundred feet 
above the sea. A little beyond the highest point a 


ation ; she is the solace 
that, when the toils of 
valloyed pleasure, and 
future exertion; asa 
e domestic circle, as a 

bstance, and the only | © — 
wlessly unbosom our- 
3 are anticipated, our 
f future bliss strength- 
influence our present 
ue for any protracted 
he is the first to come 
in our adversity she is 
the inspirer of all that 
s like the morning and 
and feels no pleasure 
1p with our individual 


‘Lady Grey’ as hard as he can ride, to Captain 
James for the mortar, and be sure there is a good fire 
kept up in the kitchen.” 

Squire Lindon and Tim fought their way as best 
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crew, if the mortar arrived in time. A chance; but 
a desperate one. It would be hopeless to attempt to 
get the life-boat off in such a sea. It was only in the 
momentary lull that the crowd of eager watchers on 
the cliff could hear one another speak. 

** What is she?” shouted the squire. 
make her out?” 

* Not altogether, sir; she seemed a’most as though 
she was a standing in this arternoon afore the wind 
changed. She appears more like a big yacht nor any- 
thing. I doubt that’s what she is.” 

A gentle hand was laid on the squire’s arm. He 
started as he looked round and saw his daughter. 

“My child, how could you—?” 

“ Papa, papa, it’s the ‘Edith!’” And she fell 
helpless into his arms. 

Edith had not gone to bed when she left the draw- 
ing-room. She had sent her maid away, and sat 
down in an easy-chair in front of her fire, and had 
fallen asleep and was dreaming when the noise in the 
house roused her. Her first idea was that Sir Charles 
and her brother had come; but very soon she under- 
stood that it was a wreck; and, seized with a horri- 
ble, indefinite dread, such as she had never felt 
before, she snatched up her hat and a thick cloak and 
veil, and ran down stairs just as the “’bus” was 
starting and jumped in. 

The first words which caught her ear on the cliff 
were, “She appears more like a big yacht nor any- 
thing; I doubt that’s what she is.” 

The fatigues of a day of unusually painful excite- 
ment, the solitary night-drive from the Hall, and the 
last crowning agony of finding her worst fears re- 
alized, had been too much for the slight, delicate 
girl, and overtaxed nature brought its own relief. 
Her father lifted her up, and carried her, fainting, to 
the village. A light in Widow Crask’s wind 


“Can you 


breaking over her, wedged fast in the little bay at the 
foot of the * Gull’s Nest.” 

There was a pause for a minute or two. To those 
on deck it seemed ages. Then came a red flash from 
the land, and a roar that was heard above the sea. 
A shot whizzed far out over their heads, and a rope 
fell across the vessel’s bows. In half an hour’s time 
the last sailor was safe on the cliff. 

Our readers must picture for themselves the hap- 
piness which changed the old woman’s tumble-down 
cottage into a palace that night. We will not our- 
selves attempt to describe with what humble, grate- 
ful tears the widow received back her boy from the 
dead; nor even how the pretty Jenny forgot her 
coquettishness for once, and clung round Joe’s neck 
before half the village, like an April-day sun and 
showers together. Above all, we will not venture to 
intrude into the little inner room. Mr. Lindon him- 
self did not, and Edith was alone when she met her 
lover. 





LORD ULSWATER. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 

THERE was a great scandal throughout England. 
The picnic at St. Pagans—the breaking off of the 
engagement between Flora Hastings and William 
Morgan—the sudden acceptance of Lord Ulswater’s 
proposals, these were discussed in a hundred thou- 
sand households, and bruited abroad by sheaves of 





showed that she was still up; he pushed the door 
open, and laid Edith down on the old woman’s bed, 
and knelt beside her, holding up her head, while 


_ Jenny, who had followed them down from the cliff, 


and Susan bathed her temples with vinegar, and 
chafed her cold hands and feet. It was some time 
(to her father it seemed ages) before she showed any 
signs of returning life; but at last she opened her 
eyes and looked dreamily round her. As soon as 
Jenny had seen her move, she pulled her shawl over 
her head, and left them noiselessly to learn the worst. 
Her hand was almost on the latchet of the door, when 
it opened. A confused sound of voices reached her 
from the street, and a tall, dark figure, with dripping 
hair and clothes and naked feet, stood in front of her. 
For a moment Jenny thought she saw a ghost; the 
next, she gave a scream, burst into tears, and threw 
her arms round Joe’s neck. They were no ghost’s 
lips which met hers. The breath on her forehead 
was warm, It was Joe himeelf, alive from the dead 
—alive and well. 

“<AMl on us safe!” Squire Lindon and Edith heard 
it. “All on us safe, thank Heavén!” 

How Joe came there is soon told. The squall in 
the morning had caught him as he was hauling in 
his line. He had lost one of his oars, and had drifted 
out to sea, and had tossed about helpless for hours. 
The wave which had carried away his oar had half- 
filled his boat, and he had been obliged to keep baling 
with his sou’wester as best he could. He had almost 
given up altogether when, from the top of a wave, 
he sighted a ship close by him; in a minute he had 
stripped off his red handkerchief, and hoisted it as a 
signal of distress on his boat-hook, and in less than 
half an hour, by one of those providences which we 
call lucky chances, found himself on board Sir 
Arthur Hamlin’s yacht, just about the time that 
Edith was driving home to the Hall. As Jenny had 
noticed when she left the “ Gull’s Nest,” the wind 
had chopped quite round, and was blowing hard, 
with a strong tide on shore. The sea, which had 
been high all the day, was still making fast, and by 
the time he had had a mouthful to eat and drink 
below, it was almost pitch dark. Joe had been born 


* and bred at Shippon; he had been out in big boats 


and little boats, rough and smooth, light and dark, 
till he knew every yard of the coast for ten miles, as 
well as he knew the village itself. When he came on 
deck again, a single glance was enough to show him 
that the “ Edith” was on the shoal. Another min- 
ute, and she would be hard and fastaground. “ Port 
your helm!” he shouted, at the top of his voice, and 
sprang to the wheel. The storm-jib, the only canvas 
she was carrying, flapped empty for a moment; the 
next, a huge roller lifted her high out of the water. 
There was a hollow, grating sound, and the vessel 
shook from stem to stern. In another moment she 
was in deep water inside the bank. 

“ Touch and go, sir. Better cast out a couple of 
anchors, or we shall be on the Needles afore we know 
where we are.” 

At half-past eleven the storm was still increasing; 
the hatches were down, and everything made snug. 
The yacht still rode head to the wind; but the waves 
were awful. Sir Arthur and Joe were together on 
deck, holding on as best they could. Five minutes 
before, the cliffs had looked through the darkness 
like black, uncertain clouds resting on the water. 
Now they couid see the “ Sugarloaf” frowning, huge 
and sharp, out againet the sky. The terrible truth 
flashed on them both at the same moment. The 
anchors held no longer, and they were drifting in. 

“Cut her free, for Heaven’s sake!’ shouted Joe. 
“If we can get her round the ‘ Needles,’ we may get 
a rope ashore; if not, we are done for.” 

A very few minutes after the :quire left them, the 
watchers on the cliff saw the vessel give a lurch and 
spring in. Another bound and the point was cleared, 
and the ‘‘ Edith” lay a wreck, with the spent waves 





pap It was wonderful to note how intense 
was the interest excited by this affair, and, above all, 
how keen and strong was the indignation expressed 
by a large class of the moneyed world. Nor by the 
moneyed worldalone. It was not only the capitalists 
who were explosively angry at Fiora’s fickleness, 
Morgan’s wrong, and what they chose to call the 
duplicity of Lord’ Ulswater; thousands of very re- 
spectable people, who had never seen the member for 
Oakshire in their lives, and were not likely to see 
him, felt as if the injury he had sustained had been 
done to themselves, and resented it accordingly. 

And the great charm and beauty of this loud- 
spoken indignation was, that it was based simply 
upon the grounds of William Morgan’s exceeding 
great wealth. Because he was so very rich, it was 
a shame to jilt him—a shame and an outrage. 
It was too bad. Many honest Englishmen were as 
seriously angry with Lord Ulswater as if he had 
robbed them of their sweethearts. Had Furtunatus 
Morgan been poor—a struggling barrister, or a gov- 
ernment underling, or a captain in a marching feg- 
iment—no one would have said a word; but the 
Croesus of Cramlingham was 80 very rich that he was") 
viewed through a glorified golden atmosphere, and 
thus every worshipper of Mammon was up [inj arms 
to resent the affront offered to a high-priest of the 
auriferous hierarchy. People who were rich, and 
people who hoped to be rich, ay, and even some who 
had hoped, and ceased hoping, but who kept up their 
antique reverence for the great Diva Pecunia, cried 
haroo and out upon Lord Ulswater. 

The circumstance that especially aggravated the 
latter’s case was allowed to be that he was poor—poor, 
at least, for a peer of England. He was not going to 
get a great fortune with his bride—far from it; but 
that made matters worse. “A wretched business, 
sir,” said old Hunks, the stockbroker, on ’Change, 
putting his broad thumbs into the arm-holes of his 
capacious white waistcoat, and distending bis mot- 
tled cheeks, as if he would fain imitate the bull-frog 
in the fable: “ they'll have the bailiffs in possession 
at St. Pagans before two years. What a dunce the 
girl must be! A beggarly lord! I don’t believe he’s 
got ten thousand a year, or eight either, and what’s 
that to keep up atitle upon! The other man could 
buy him up, ten times over—ten times over, sir, as I 
happen to know, and never feel it. Miss Hastings 
brought her pigs to a bad market, take my word 
for it.” And Mr. Hunks snapped his fingers with a 
sincere disdain, 

There were others who concurred with Mr. Hunks 
in thinking that Flora might have done better for 
her own interests in the mart of Hymen, but who 
began to see the necessity of making the best of the 
affair as it stood. It was not very pleasant for Mrs. 
Hastings to be perpetually receiving, and to be com- 
pelled to reply to the written congratulations, con- 
dolences, and what not, of numerous intimate ene- 
mies whom she called her very dear friends, and who 
took up their pens in the hour of her defeat to deal 
her a succession of those neat little epistolary stabs 
that women administer so skillfully. The wife of the 
Right Honorable Robert had not many real friends— 
not many well-wishers. She had played her cards 
so well, that when at length she revoked and came 
to grief, like the veriest tyro, the wicked world laugh- 
ed at her. She had outgeneralled so many wary old 
campaigners of the drawing-rooms, that there were 
plenty to point the finger of scorn when her own 
flank was turned at last. But Mrs. Hastings took 
the pen-stabs smilingly, and accepted the fortune of 
war with philosophical good-breeding. In losing 
William Morgan for a son-in-law, she had incurred 
a dreadful loss. Her own and her husband’s impor- 
tance to their political party would have been 
immensely swollen by the influx of that Pactolus of 
wealth into the deep and slow- flowing river of the 





long-established family connection. But although it 
might be doubtful if Fiora could ever be so loftily 


placed in the Belgravian stellar system as Lady Uls- 
water, as she might easily have been as the wife of 
William Morgan, Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, Right Honorable, and lastly, 
Lord Cramlingham, it was a position that might be 
improved. And there is still some lustre about a 
coronet, even though the gold be thin with wear, and 
the jewels flawed and old-fashioned. The Right 
Honorable Robert had been brought to reason at last. 
The blow had been a heavy one, and had added fuel 
to the fire of bis hereditary gout, but he, too, rec- 
ognized the necessity of submitting with as good a 
grace as possible to the change in Flora’s prospects. 
‘* We must grin and bear it,” the veteran politician 
had said in a curt note of reply to his friend Mr. 
Hackett’s epistle of regretful inquiry. It had been 
hard to bear, for all this written stoicism. How 
could it be otherwise! In the first place, no man, 
and least of all a man of the time of life to which Mr. 
Hastings had attained, cares to be thwarted by his 
juniors, or to be the victim of a coup-d’etat in hig own 
domestic circle. Secondly, a very promising cobweb 
of parliamentary and official projects was swept 
away by the loss of so potent a son-in-law as Morgan. 
Thirdly, to be talked of, written about, sneered at, on 
account of a revolt of the harem, such as this appeared 
in the eyes of the Right Honorable Robert, is never 
very much to the taste of the decorous British place- 
man. Worst of all, it had been hinted to Mr. Has- 
tings that bis great kinsman and chief, head of the 
cabinet, and leader of the clan, was extremely vexed 
and chagrined at the awkwardness which had let so 
large a fish as William Morgan go splash into the wa- 
ter at the moment of capture. He was in parliament 
for Oakshire, and his borough influence remained to 
him, but who could say on which side that influence 
would be exerted. Fortunatus Morgan, with a small 
following, might as likely as not take refuge in a 
House of Commons’ Cave of Adullam, or rat to the 
Opposition, and all because Mr. Hastings could not 
enforce discipline in his own family. ° 

“So much the more need of bringing Ulswater 
over,” the Right Honorable Robert said, more than 
once, to his true wife. ‘‘ Have you talked to him?” 
Yes, certainly, Mrs. Hastings had done that, and very 
adroitly too. She was one of the last specimens of 
those female politicians, never so abundant in Eng- 
land as in France, but who formed a fair and for- 
midable phalanx in the Devonshire House that knew 
Fox and Moira. Women who dabble in politics have 
the enormous advantage over men that they can say, 
in a semi-serious way, what men whose occupation 
is party warfare or official routine cannot say at all. 
Mrs. Hastings had great hopes of bringing Jobn, 
Lord Ulswater, to serve under the Treasury flag. 
As for the future means of the young couple, over 
these Mr. Hastings bent his shaggy brows many a 
time, poring‘over papers and parchments, and rough 
dratghts and leases, and bonds and covenants. Nor 
‘waa the result of his investigations totally unsatis- 
factory. The new bridegroom-elect was not quite in 
such needy circumstances. as might have been in- 
ferred from the contempt of Mr. Hunks and his 
brethren of the Stock Exchange. He had a good 
many thousands a year, an income that would have 
been a large one for a baronet, though it was scanty 
for a peer. The Carnac estate was of considerable 
extent, though it had been very ill managed. There 
were all sorts of leases on lives, copyholds, and so 
forth, that would fall in by degrees and Fiora’s little 
fortune could not be better employed than in paying 
off the mortgages that weighed upon many a fair 
acre. It was not so very bad, after all. 

** You are not sorry, Flora? You do not repent?” 
said Lord Ulswater, half laughing, to his promised 
wife, who was to have been Mrs. Morgan. No, Flora 
did not repent; Flora was not sorry. She was not 
mercenary in the least; and besides, at her age, 
twelve thousand a year seemed very much the same 
sort of revenue as a hundred and twelve thousand. 
It is not until we have to pay our own bills that we 
discover the value of money; and the striplings who 
write disdainful stanzas against lucre, and the girls 
who are ready for love in a cottage on nothing annu- 
ally, with him, are more unknowing, perhaps, than 
truly disinterested. They are like young nuns, re- 
nouncing a world that they have never seen. Flora 
Hastings was of a higher stamp, better, truer, more 
capable of adhering to a poor and lofty standard of 
right and wrong, than most of her fair contempora- 
ries of the London ball-rooms. The lightness with 
which she had accepted Lord Ulswater, thus break- 
ing her pledged word to William Morgan, was rath- 
er apparent than real. She was not fickle by in- 
stinct. She was not easily impressed by the sight 
of a handsome face, or the sound of a flattering 
tongue, as some maidens are. It was by the best 
part of her nature, by her talents undeveloped, her 
sympathy with all that is bright, and grand, and 
good, her sincere wish to be of some use to the world, 
that her new lover had established a hold upon ber 
fancy. Had she married Morgan, she would have 
done her duty by him. But then there is a great 
difference between a woman who does her duty to- 
wards a husband of other folk’s choosing for her, and 
such a noble wite as Miss Hastings could have been. 

“TI do believe you would, dearest; I believe it,” 
Lord Ulswater said one day, fondly, as she stood 
beside him in a window, with the sunlight raining 
giory on her golden hair and the pure oval of ber | 
white forehead as she nestled closely to bis side, and | 
clung to bis strong arm. She had been telling him ' 
&@ great many things which Mr. Hunks, of the Steck 
Exchange, and Rhododendron Lodge, Highgate, 
a “warm” man, a knowing hand, a speculator rich 
enough to perform the operation of “ buying up” | 





the Carnac family on his own account, had he been 
so mindful, would certainly have called confound- 
ed high-flown nonsense. They had been talking 
of the future, of the public life in store for Lord 
Ulswater, and of the aid, and love, and sweet 
sympathy with which Flora was to cheer him 
through a career of wearing struggles for the com- 
monweal. 

Such a life and such a career she had quite brains 
enough and quite heart gh to jate. Mrs, 
Hastings, on the other hand, had the ‘brains without 
the heart. That stanch she-politician did not care a 
button for deducting one grain from the great dust- 
heap of human sufferings and wrongs, for lightening 
men’s burdens, and helping the car of civilization to 
clear the ruts and stones that often clog the way. 
To wheedle a new member—to convert a red-hot 
Democrat into a safe Moderado—to contrive some 
compromise that should tell in a division list, all for 
the honor and emolument of her faction and her 
family, such were the aims of that honest woman’s 
life. Patriotism, with her, began and finished at 
home. 

Flora’s ideas differed from these as a butterfly 
differs from a grub. She had a genuine wish to do 
some good in the world. Many girls have. Sucha 
sentiment helps to send out district visitors, to sow 
tracts broadcast over the land, to foster the Ragged 
School, and to divert a good deal of pocket-money 
from the linendraper’s till to the hands of the in- 
digent. But belles of a London season do not under- 
take to teach poor children, or to read to rheumatic 
old women. What soup and flannel they give away, 
must generally be given by the assistance of curates, 
secretaries of societies, and other such almoners. 
And yet even the petted and adored beauty of a hot, 
fierce Belgravian eampaign cannot be so lapped from 
the sights and sounds of the squalid world sur- 

g her splendid ephemeral principality, as to 
be unaware how very much of preventable evil 
there is within a stone’s throw of the happiest 
homes. 

Flora was not hard-hearted, not flippant, not 
shallow. She wanted to be good, and to do good. 
Very likely she wonkd even have been capable of 
some really heroic act of self-sacrifice, had she but 
seen a means of permanently benefiting those for 
whom her young heart had ached, now and again, 
even in the midst of her triumphs. Often had the 
sight of some haggard hungry face, with bright wist- 
ful eyes sharpened by want, spoiled all the pleasures 
of a fete for her, when she had caught a momentary 
glimpse of it as the carriage whirled rapidly through 
the streets. 

It was the great charm of John Carnac to her 
fancy that she deemed him good, and knew him to 
be possessed of high abilities and a rare courage. 
Now, goodness is always respectable, but sometimes 
we find it allied to hopeless dullness, a feeble brain, 
or perhaps a timid sou), | that cannot endure the jost- 
ling and press of the battle. Sarely it would not be 
thus with him for whom she had grieved her parents, 
brought blame upon herself, and wrung William 
Morgan’s heart. 

Her hope was that Lord Ulswater would make a 
great name in the world, and acquire ‘a powerful 
influence in the councils of England, and that he 
would use that influence--not for objects of selfish 
ambition, a yard for instance, of that priceless blue 
ribbon, for the sake of which Mrs. Hastings would 
have let. any injustice pass unmended, but for the 
relief of those who were ready to perish. She trusted 
that her husband wouid bea true knight, ready to 
fight on unmurmuring through the heat of the day, 
until the dragons of Fgnorance, Vice, and Want 
should be thoroughly worsted and overcome. Uto- 
pian, no doubt, but Heaven forbid that such dreams 
as these should cease, until the cause be removed, 
and the dragons flesh their fell teeth on human prey 
no more! 

And Flora had been telling him how proud and 
true a wife she would be to him, how she would 
eheer him in trouble, and console him in defeat, 
how she would joy in his victory, when the day of 
triumph should come—as come it must; and if 
—for such things, in her crude knowledge of the 
world, she thought possible—if her champion should 
be defeated, she would be found faithful to the last, 
in evil report as in good report. All this Mr. Hunks 
would perhaps have been justified in describing as 
confounded high-flown nonsense—but Flora meant it. 
There were times, however, when Miss Hastings was 
startled by some sudden word or look of the man she 
loved, dark and strange, and hard toexplain. John 
Carnac had always been famous for the evenness of 
histemper. He was not one of those mortals at whom 
we glance anxiously, as at a barometer, to read the 
signs of a possible storm. But of late, since her en- 
gagement, Flora could not but be disturbed at times by 
a@ vague fancy that all was not well, that her lover 
had some hidden care, something to vex him, that he 
did not choose to share with her. 

They had been standing in the window for a long 
time, and Flora had taken the larger share in the 
conversation, speaking earnestly, and perhaps a little 
incoherently, and there were tears, not of scrrow, in 
her brilliant eyes, 

“* I do believe you would, dearest,” said Lord Uls- 
water, and then was silent for a spaee. Presently, 
he spoke again, in a slow, thoughtful way; “ Flora, 
if I had been only Jobn Carnac, a poor cadet cf our 
family, and not Lord Ulswater at all, would you have 
cared for me then?” 

Flora look up reproachful. 
it?” she said. 

“It would have been so,” her lover went on, in the 
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same tone, “ had poor Roginald lived, or had the boy 
lived?” 

“The boy?” She did not immediately remember 

“ My little nephew—Guy Carnac. He would hav: 
been my lord, not I, you know,” answered Lord Ulr 
water in a voice that had lostite music. He frowne:! 
and bit his lip, and in the next minute he was th: 
same bright, noble creature as before. But Flor: 
had cause, long after, to remember the words hy 
had used on that day. 


CHAPTER XL, 
MAKING AN APPOINTMENT, 


lodging-house in Cecil street, Strand, eyeing one ' 
another with a distrustful scrutiny. But bire-armed 
Kesiah, redolenf of yellow soap, stood holding open | 


ter of that, her ears were open too, since the hardest - 


sure to retain Eve's legacy of eager curiosity intact. 
The neat, trim-waisted, dark-eyed young woman 


to smile upon the intrasive surgeon. “ This is very 
kind, doctor,” she said, ‘ You heard where we lived, 
no doubt, and were good enough to call as you passed 


of old times?” There are some voices that possess 
an extraordinary power of inflection, and Loys had 
one of these. In uttering the commonplace word: 


precision, she somehow.contrived to convey to the 
ears of the shrewd doctor a great deal more than 
reached those of the duller maid-servant. 
Marsh understood that he was desired to follow the 
lead of his former acquaintance, and he complied at 
once, 

“ Just so, Mrs.—” he stammered at this point, but 
Loys Sark’s lips silently shaped the word “‘ Fletcher,” 
and he was re-assured. “Just so, Mra. Fletcher 
You are all well, I hope? I shall always be glad to 
hear of your being well and happy, you know, fur the ' 
sake of auld lang syne.” 

Loys thanked him very demurely. Would he dv ' 
her the honor to walk in? James—Mr, Marsh re 
membered her husband? would be very glad to sec 
the doctor. Or, perhaps, if Mr. Marsh were in too 
grteat a hurry on that day, he would not forget where 
his friends the Fletchers lived, should he be passing 
again. All this was very plausible, but it was like 
some dogma of the old Grecian philosophers, an:' 
had its esoteric as well as its exoteric meaning. Gap- 
ing Keziah of the bare arms and fluttering cap repre- 


knew better. 
“T am afraid,” he 


in and have achat with your good husband. I am 
very busy—in town for a day or two—see you again 
perhaps.” He jerked out these last sentences rathe: 


fal, too, as to whether Loys were not artfully tryiny 
to get rid of him. 

Again the lips of Loys Sark shaped a word, the wor: 
“ Wait,” and her eyes flashed imperiously. But she 
merely dropped the doctor @ little old-fashioned 
courtesy ; would be proud—so she said—to see him a! 
any time. So she went in. The bare-armed mai | 
closed the door; and the doctor, who had made + 
reluctant motion of taking off his hat, and ha’ 
said *‘ Good-by,” perferce, was left fuming on the 
outside. ; 

“Clever little devil she is!” were the first word: 
that he uttered; and then he added, as a suspicion 
rose in his mind: “She's mistaken, though, if she 
thinks to fob me off in that sort of way.” And he 
hesitated as to what course to pursue. She ha! 
bidden him to wait. He had seen her scarlet lip- 
form the letters w-a-i-t as distinctly as he could have 
seen the same letters chalked on a big blackboard in 
a national school. He must wait. 

Ah! but how, and where? To remain at the door 
was absurd. To pace up and down the street was bat 
a sorry alternative. He was sure to be seen by Mr 
Fletcher, whoever he might be, from sume window, 
and by the bare armed maid-servant from the area. 
Had she remembered that? Probably not; and in 
that case, how was he to surmount the difficulty 
He did not like to go out of sight of the house, lest 
she should think him gone, and be glad to be rid him 
so he lingered, examining the sky as if he were an 
agent of the meteorological department of the Board 
of Trade; looking at his watch, not cursorily, but 
with a steady attention, comparing it with the clock 
of St. Clement’s, which happened to strike the boar 
just then; and drawing on his glove as slowly as « 
warrior of the fifteenth century was wont to put on 
his armor. 

Flop! something fell at his feet upon the pavement 
evidently thrown from an upper window. He stoop 
ed and picked it up. It was « plece of twisted paper 
and it contained only these words: “At the corner o! 
the, street. Ten minutes.” To the corner of th 
street Mr. Marsh strolled accordingly, and looked out 
upon the seething rapid of the Strand, with ite rash 
and babble, and roar, and the ceaseless chafing of the 
human tide that beat against the walls of the houses 
like flowing water against the rocky banks of a river 
As for Cecil street, Mr. Marsh appeared to have tha: 
entirely to himself. Not entirely, after all; for away 
on the shady side of the foot-pavement, a stard) 
fellow, with a red rag of handkerchief round his neck 

















worked drudge of a London lodging-house is pretty | - ‘ 
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by, just to ask how we were getting on, for the sake | 
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same tone, “ had poor Reginald lived, or had the boy 
lived?” 


and his brown cap placed so as to shield his upturned 
face from the buzzing flies and slanting light, was 





“The boy?” She did not i diately r ber. 

“ My little nephew—Guy Carnac. He would have 
been my lord, not I, you know,” answered Lord Uls- 
water in a voice that had lostits music. He frowned, 
and bit his lip, and in the next minute he was the 
same bright, noble creature as before. But Flora 
had cause, long after, to remember the words he 
had used on that day. 


CHAPTER XL. 
MAKING AN APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. Stephen Marsh and Loys Sark stood for a few 
seconds silent, at the threshold of Mrs. Britton’s 
lodging-house in Cecil street, Strand, eyeing one 
‘| another with a distrustful scrutiny. But bare-armed 

Keziah, redolen€ of yellow soap, stood holding open 
the door; and her mouth and eyes, and, for the mat- 
ter of that, her ears were open too, since the hardest- 
worked drudge of a London lodging-house is pretty 
sure to retain Eve’s legacy of eager curiosity intact. 
The neat, trim-waisted, dark-eyed young woman 
looked more like Jael than ever as she forced herself 
to smile upon the intrusive surgeon. ‘This is very 
kind, doctor,” she said. ‘ You heard where we lived, 
no doubt, and were good enough to call as you passed 
by, just to ask how we were getting on, for the sake 
of old times?” There are some voices that possess 
an extraordinary power of inflection, and Loys had 
one of these. In uttering the commonplace words 
which she selected, and which she spoke with quiet 
precision, she somehow-contrived to convey to the 
ears of the shrewd doctor a great deal more than 
reached those of the duller maid-servant. Mr. 
Marsh understood that he was desired to follow the 
lead of his former acquaintance, and he complied at 
once. 

“ Just so, Mrs.—” he stammered at this point, but 
Loys Sark’s lips silently shaped the word “ Fletcher,” 
and he was re-assured. “Just so, Mrs. Fletcher. 
You are all well, Ihope? I shall always be glad to 
hear of your being well and happy, you know, for the 
sake of auld lang syne.” 

Loys thanked him very demurely. Would he do 
her the honor to walk in? James—Mr. Marsh re- 

bered her husband? would be very glad to see 
the doctor. Or, perhaps, if Mr. Marsh were in too 
‘great a hurry on that day, he would not forget where 
his friends the Fletchers lived, should he be passing 
again. All this was very plausible, but it was like 
some dogma of the old Grecian philosophers, and 
had its esoteric as well as its exoteric meaning. Gap- 
ing Keziah of the bare arms and fluttering cap repre- 
sented the profane vulgar, and took the lodger’s 
words literally. Mr. Marsh, as one of the initiated, 
knew better. 

“T am afraid,” he sai ‘ching his bushy eyebrows 
never 80 little, “that Ihave not time to-day to come 
in and have achat with your good husband. Iam 
very busy—in town for a day or two—see you again 
perhaps.” He jerked out these last sentences rather 
awkwardly, for a man is never, in private life, so good 
@ comedian as a woman can be. He was half doubt- 
ful, too, as to whether Loys were not artfully trying 
to get rid of him. 

Again the lips of Loys Sark shaped a word, the word 
“ Wait,” and her eyes flashed imperiously. But she 
merely dropped the doctor a little old-fashioned 
courtesy ; would be proud—so she said—to see him at 
any time. So she went in. The bare-armed maid 
closed the door; and the doctor, who had made a 
reluctant motion of taking off his hat, and had 
said **Good-by,” perforce, was left fuming on the 
outside. 

“Clever little devil she is!” were the first words 
that he uttered; and then he added, as a suspicion 
rose in his mind: ‘“She’s mistaken, though, if she 
thinks to fob me off in that sort of way.” And he 
hesitated as to what course to pursue. She had 
bidden him to wait. He had seen her scarlet lips 
form the letters w-a-i-t as distinctly as he could have 
seen the same letters chalked on a big blackboard in 
a national school. He must wait. 

Ah! but how, and where? To remain at the door 
was absurd. To pace up and down the street was but 
a sorry alternative. He was sure to be seen by Mr. 
Fletcher, whoever he might be, from sume wind 





lining on a door-step. 

There was also a queer-looking old man who ap- 
peared, now and then, like a straw or floating chip 
thrown up by the current of hurrying humanity that 
poured along the Strand. This old man, in his frow- 
sy brown greatcoat, his battered white hat, encircled 
by a band of crape, that had been black once, but was 
now burned brown by sun and dust, and with his 
quaint rat-like face, was just the sort of old man that 
might be expected suddenly to produce from under 
his gabardine some dubious stock in trade—sparkling 
chains, warranted to be of purest gold; smuggled 
cigars, a toy terrier that would almost go into a pint 
measure, or a packet of high-colored French prints. 
A very objectionable old man, but with something 
plaintive in the expression of his withered face; an 
old parasite of mighty London, grown gray in the 
practice of the minor iniquities, and altogether bear- 
ing some resemblance to a very venerable rat without 
a tooth left in its head. This old man would come 
back every few minutes to the corner of Cecil street, 
and would there station himself for a little space 
behind the orange-stall, as if he were a co-proprietor, 
almost, with the veteran Irish woman who sat puff- 
ing at her short’ black pipe, and keeping watch and 
ward over her fruit and confectionery. Then he 
would heave a little sigh, cast his bleared eyes once 
more down the street, and, drawing the skirts of his 
unseasonable greatcoat around his shrunken limbs, 
would toddle briskly away. Mr. Marsh, intent on 
his own affairs, saw this old man very distinctly 
with his outward eyes, no doubt, but with the in- 
ward perception that isa sense apart, saw him not 
atall. Would this tiresome jade never come? Ah! 
at last. The ten minutes of waiting had grown to | 
be twenty, before Loys Sark came up with a quick” 
elastic tread. 

“Now say what you want with me!’ she said, 
with a thered , a8 her glittering eyes 
looked the doctor through and through. Her man- 
ner was quite changed from what it had been at the 
door of the lodging-house, where she was under ob- 
servation. Now she was herself again—lithe, bold, 
terrible, a young black she-panther ready to spring 
upon the hunter. 

“‘Want, Mrs. Fletcher? I want something, you 
may be sure, or I should not have taken this trouble, 
seeing that I have come to town for no other pur- 
pose than to seek you out, and to speak to you,” an- 
swered Mr. Marsh, looking round to see if any one 
was near enough to listen to what he would say. There 
were no evesdroppers, however. The old orange- 
woman was busy in concluding a bargain with an 
urchin greedy enough to want six bulls-eyes, quoted 
from time immemorial] at four a penny, for five far- 
things. And the old fellow in the brown coat had 
slunk off an instant before Loys reached the spot, ag, 
actively as though he had fled from thedelete ae 
ence of a policeman. 

“Then speak out likea man. Let me Pte the 
worst. Did he send you?” said Loys, passionately, 
and her delicate nostrils dilated as she spoke, as if 
she had been a tigress indeed, lashing herself into 
fury. 

“He! Who, pray? I don’t know what you 
mean,” returned the surgeon, with real or affected 
stolidity. 

“ You do know, you wretch!” she cried out, laying 
her hand on the doctor’s arm; *‘ your master—the 
fair-faced, fair-spoken devil that you serve—I mean 
him, and you know it!” 

“Tf you mean Lord Ulswater—” began Mr. 
Marsh; but she did not give him time to finish the 
sentence. 

Curses on him and on you!” she broke in, with 
all the rabid rage of a savage nature sparkling in her 
beautiful eyes, but with a command over her voice 
that made its low quivering accents ten times more 
expressive of hate and wrath than the loudest scream 
of vulgar anger would have been. “It will not be 
safe, do you see, to drive us too hard. Dare to own 
that he sent you, and, as true as there is a heaven 
above us, and a hell below, I will stab you where you 
stand!” She opened her shaw!) a little as she uttered 
this menace, and Mr. Marsh could see that one of her 
hands was concealed within its folds, and that there 








and by the bare-armed maid-servant from the area. 
Had she remembered that? Probably not; and in 
that case, how was he to surmount the difficulty. 
He did not like to go out of sight of the house, lest 
she should think him gone, and be glad to be rid him; 
so he lingered, examining the sky as if he were an 
agent of the meteorological department of the Board 
of Trade; looking at his watch, not cursorily, but 
with a steady attention, comparing it with the clock 
of St. Clement’s, which happened to strike the hour 
just then; and drawing on his glove as slowly asa 
warrior of the fifteenth century was wont to put on 
his armor. 

Flop! something fell at his feet upon the pavement, 
evidently thrown from an upper window. He stoop- 
ed and picked it up. It was a piece of twisted paper, 
and it contained only these words: ‘‘At the corner of 
the street. Ten minutes.” To the corner of the 
street Mr. Marsh strolled accordingly, and looked out 
upon the seething rapid of the Strand, with its rush, 
and babble, and roar, and the ceaseless chafing of the 
human tide that beat against the walls of the houses 
like flowing water against the rocky banks of a river. 
As fur Cecil street, Mr. Marsh appeared to have that 
entirely to himself. Not entirely, after all; for away 
on the shady side of the foot-pavement, a sturdy 








; wae with a red rag of handkerchief round his neck, 





was thing bright in that hand, something that 
glittered like steel. 

Mr. Marsh stepped a pace backward in very un- 
feigned alarm. He was not exactly acoward. At 
his German university, he bad handled the sword 
with credit in several encounters with rival Bur- 
schen; but there is a wonderfal difference between 
the exchange of broad ior sabre cuts between a 
brace of well-padded i by the 
clamor of their respective backers, and the being 
stabbed, like a pig beneath the butcher’s knife, by a 
desperate woman. And Loys was really desperate. 
The peculiar glare of hopeless ferocity that shines 
in the eyes of a hunted and wounded wild beast 
driven to bay shone ominously in hers, bright as the 
weapon she held hidden beneath her shawl. From 
what he remembered of her, he could not doubt that 
she was the very woman, out of a million, to keep her 
word. 

“Upon my soul, you mistake me! He did not 
send me. I hate him and curse him as heartily and 
as wholly as you can do, Mrs. Fletcher, I do assure 
you!” eagerly protested the doctor. ‘I swear to you 
that he and | are enemies. He does not know 1 am 
here.” 

“And you don’tintend any harm to Jem and me?” 
asked Loys, hesitating, with her eyes searchingly 
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“Indeed, don’t. I want to serve my own ends, 
and to settle scores with the person you spoke of, 
and who has ill-used me. And I’!! make your 
fortune, if you’ll give me your help,” protested Mr. 
Marsh. 

Toys still eyed him with some suspicion. “ How 
did you find me?” she asked, sharply. 

“T followed you,” replied Mr. Marsh, with perfect 
frankness, ‘‘ that day when, as you may perhaps re- 
member, we met at Clapham, at the school. It 
suited my plans to have your assistance, if I could 
obtain it, and so I watched you to your own door.” 

“And having found me—” the girl began, but 
stopped abruptly, as a thought seemed to strike her. 
“I cannot stay now,” she added more gently; ‘‘my 
husband does not know that I have seen “you. He 
will miss me, and I don’t choose to tell lies to Jem, 
nor do I choose to trouble him about this business 
until I see my own way more plainly than I do now. 
When can I see you again?” 

The doctor rubbed his bony chin meditatively. 
“If you could manage, after dark, to meet me,” he 
said at length, “ at the bottom of Bewcastle street, a 
short walk from here, there are some piles of timber, 
close to the new coffer-dam in the river. That’sa 
quiet place.” 

Loys Sark cast another keen glance at the ill-con- 
ditioned surgeon. Her brow cleared a little. ‘Woe 
to you, if you betray Jem!” she said, in a very earn- 
est tone. “I would find you out, if you were at the 
bottom of the deepest amine in England, and have 
such @ revenge on you ‘as all England should ring 
with! You don’t want to get me out of the way, the 
better to trap Jem, do you?” Her gaze actually 
seemed to scorch him, so steady and fierce was it, 
but he bore it without flinching. 

“Deuce take Jem!” he said, peevishly. “I tell 
you I don’t know your husband from Adam. It’s 
that St. Pagans affair I want to talk over with you, 
that’s all.” 

“Then I will mect you at the place you name. 
James goes out at nine, and will be abroad for an 
hour. I will be behind the woodpile at ten-minutes 
past. You must say what you have to say in half an 
hour; I can spare no more time than that.” 

“To-night, then, without fail!” said Mr. Marsh, 
with a chuckle of exultation. 

“To-night, without fail!” answered Loys, and she 
turned away from him, without further leave-taking, 
and was gone. There was something sad in her 
tone, that contrasted oddly with the surgeon’s cheery 
manner of speaking, now that he had carried his 
point. But Mr. Marsh, who, a few minutes before, 

had felt by anticipation the deadly coldness of the 
sharp steel pierce his vitals, now forgot the momen- 


an emiseary of Lord Ulswater’s, he had been exposed, 
and stood snapping his lean fingers triumphantly, 
and following Loys with his eyes till she arrived at 


the house she had left, pushed open the door that 


was almost imperceptibly ajar, and softly closing it 
after her, went in. 

As Mr. Marsh turned to go, his eyes met those of 
the old fellow in the brown greatcoat, now shambling 
about once more in proximity to the orange-stall, 
and who must have seen the parting between Mrs. 
Fletcher and himself. Also he observed that the 
lazy lounger with the red handkerchief round his 
neck, far do wn Cecil street, was beginning to get up, 
in sluggish fashion, from his couch on the doorstep. 
But what were the movements of these two unknown 
persons, waifs and strays on the boiling tide of Lon- 
don life, tohim? He forgot them; and, after a stroll 
along the Strand, went back to Grupp’s. 

To judge by appearances is proverbially dangerous, 
but proverbs warn in vain. Wherever Mr. Marsh 
went, the stout man in fustian, with the red hand- 
kerchief wound about his neck, was sure not to be 
far off. Did the doctor stop to look into a shop-win- 
dow, Red Kerchief seemed to prefer the mouth of 
some court, yard, or blind alley, a few paces off, 
wherein to rest and chew the ends of straw of which, 
like other peripatetic philosophers of his class, he 
seemed to have a never-failing supply. When Mr. 
Marsh walked on, he too pursued his way, always 
keeping the distance between himself and the sur- 
geon undiminished. And so this one-sided game of 
Follow-my-leader was carried on until Red Kerchief 
ran his fox fairly to earth at Grupp’s. 

The further proceedings of Red Kerchief, during 
that evening, Were of a queer and apparently un- 
meaning character. He hung patiently about Arun- 
del street and its vicinity, and took a survey of 
Grupp’s from every conceivable point of view, as if 
he had been a wandering photographer, wko thought 
it would look nicely on a slide. Also he made occa- 
sional irruptions into the Strand, contemplating the 
shop-fronts with the air of one who searched for 
something hard to be found. Once a gunsmith’s 
stock in trade seemed to tempt him; but he only 
lingered awhile, peering through the plate-glass at 
the revolvers and sword-sticks, and dirks and poign- 
ards; aud presently went back for afresh contem- 
plation of Grupp’s. 

It was not until the gas had been burning fora 
long time, that Red Kerchief at last entered a shop. 
It was an ironmonger’s shop, a furnishing ironmong- 
er’s, too, and rather asmart and pretentious empo- 
rium of hardware; so its ministering sprites did not 
receive this suspicious-looking customer with too 
cordial a welcome. 

“What can we do for you, my man?” said the 
burly junior partner, twiddling his gold watch- 
chain. 

Red Kerchief, in the least gruff tone of which his 





fixed on the face of the Shellton surgeon. 


gruif voice was capable, asked for a crowbar. 


tary danger to which, in his supposed character of 


“A ripping-chisel, you mean, eh?” said fhe shop- 
keeper, tartly. 

Red Kerchief begged pardon. “No offence, mas- 
ter,” he said ; ‘it is a ripping-chisel I want.” 

“ Because crowbars, you know, are an ugly-sound- 
ing sort of goods for a man like you to look for at an 
establishment like ours,” explained the ironmonger. 
However, Red Kerchief was supplied with a ripping- 
chisel of tough steel, short, 80 as to be easily carried 
beneath a coat or jacket; strong, sharp at its broad 
point, heavy; and so like a very superior crowbar in 
its qualities and general appearance, that no one not 
in the secret would ever have detected the difference. 
In fact, a crowbar it was. But as a ripping-chisel, 
Red Kerchief bought it and paid for it, and put it 
under the shelter of his fustian coat, and went away, 
tramping over the gaslit flagstones. 

“That chap’s up to no good,” whispered one of the 
black-aproned young men to another ministering 
sprite of ironmongery, also in a black apron. He 
would have been startled had he known with what 
truth he spoke. Bendigo Bill crept back to Arundel 
street, and watched Grupp’s door with the hungry 
patience with which a cat watches for a mouse. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Biographical Portfolio, 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


COLONEL ROBERT OLIVER, 

AN officer in the American army during the war of 
the Revolution, was born in the vicinity of Boston, 
Mass., in 1738. His parents were emigrants from the 
north of Ireland. When he was quite young they 
moved to the town of Barre, Worcester county, Mass., 
and purchased a farm. His early years were devoted 
to agriculture, which gave him a hardy, vigorous 
frame, fitted to meet and sustain the fatigues of the 
camp. His education was good for that period, and 
enabled him to tranvact any 'y public busi 

in a creditable manner. At the commencement of 
the Revolution, in 1775, he entered the military ser- 
vice as a lieutenant, hing with a pany of 
minute-men to Cambridge, where he was commis- 
sioned as a captain, by the provincial government, in 
the third Massachusetts regiment. 

In 1777, he was promoted to the rank of major, and 
in 1779, commissioned as lieutenant colonel of the 
tenth regiment, and at the close of the war was made 
acolonel by brevet. In the campaign in which our 
army met and defeated the British forces under 
General Burgoyne, he was engaged in all the princi- 
pal battles. In the battle of the 7th of October, 1777, 
Colonel Oliver showed much bravery and daring. 
The British underG goyne, who command- 
ed in person, accompanied by Generals Phillips, Fra- 
ser, and Reidesel, who led the German forces, at- 
tacked the Americans under General Gates. The 
enemy were completely repulsed in every quarter, 
and driven back to their defences, with the loss of 
three field-officers, six captains, and ten subordinate 
officers, the quarter-master general and about two 
hundred privates. A large amount of stores and 
military supplies were taken, and the loss of the 
killed and wounded of the enemy was some hundreds, 
while the American loss was but thirty killed, and 
about one hundred wounded. Generals Arnold and 
Lincoln were both wounded in this engagement. 
The British General Fraser, one of the most valuable 
officers in the British service, was mortally wounded, 
and survived but a short time, 

Colonel Oliver was commended as a disciplinarian, 
and for a time acted as adjutant general of the north- 
ern division of the army. General Steuben highly 
applauded his superior tact in the discipline and 
evolutions of the troops under his command. At the 
close of the war in 1783, having served through the 
whole period, Colonel Oliver returned to his family 
and purchased a farm in the town of Conway, Massa- 
chusetts. In 1786 and 1787 he volunteered in sup- 
pressing the insurrection in Massachusetts, which 
-was led by Captain Daniel Shays, who had served as 
a captain in the war of the Revolution. 

In 1788, he removed with his family to Marietta, 
Ohio, in company with many others of the soldiers of 
the American Revolution, who sought a new home 
in the far West. In this enterprise Colonel Oliver 
was an active and industrious worker, and in theiz 
various engagements against the Indians his military 
acquirements were of great service. Upon the for- 
mation of the first territorial Legislature, in 1198, he 
was slected a representative, and was one of five 
members selected as a counciller, whose duties were 
those of senators in an organized State. 

In 1800, he was elected president of this council, 
and continued in that office until the formation of 
the State government in 1803. He was appointed by 
Governor St. Clair lieutenant colonel of the terri- 
torial militia, and colonel in 1795, and a judge of the 
Ceart of Common Pleas, He died at Marietta, in 
May, 1810, at the age of seventy-two years. 

















LyrNno.—No vice more easily than this stupefies 4 
man’s conscience. He who tells lies frequently, will 
soon become an habitual liar; and will soon lose the 
power of readily distinguishing between the concep- 
tions of the imagination and recollections of his mem- 
ory. I have known a few who seemed to have arrived 
at this most deplorable moral condition. Let every 
one, then, beware of this detestable vice. 
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, (Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IN JUNE. 


BY KATE SEAFOAM. 
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We walked where the purple violets grew, 
Coy and fresh with the glistening dew; 
And the clover blossoms’ fragrant scent 
On the morning air so lavishly spent, 
Blent with the smell of the resinous pine, 
The breath of roses, and sweet eglantine. 


Along the river's shelving bank, 

Where the blue lilies grew tall and rank, 

And the willows droop to the water's edge, 
Their slim leaves mingling with wavy sedge, 
The sunlight steals through the branches low, 
And creeps o’er the river with golden glow. 


Above, in the deep blue arch of the sky, 
Fleecy clouds float slowly, lazily by; 

Their light edges tinged with a varying hue, 
Of amber and golden, crimson and blue; 
Veiling the sun a moment f-om sight, 

Then, floating on, leave it dazzingly bright. 


The maple boughs wave in the gentle breeze, 
While the monotoned hum of the flitting bees, 
Mingling with the rippling water's flow, 

Fills the air with music sweet and low; 

Now a swooping swallow skims fleetly by, 
The whirr of its wings soft as zephyr's sigh. 


In the dewy and wavy fields below, 

The dandelion and aster blow 

Gayly fleck the dazzling green, 

Making a carpet of fairest sheen; 
Stretching away to the forest trees, 
Swaying gently in the soft warm breeze. 


Yet, while we stand beneath the tree, 

And list to the wild birds’ minstrelsy, 

Fond memory brings back happy hours, 
When, a child, I played among the flowers; 
Those blissful days when joy was life, 
Unmixed with cares and wearying strife. 


O wealth of. beauty! O fairest June! 

Our hearts fespond to the gladsome tune— 
The murmur cf water, the song of bird, 

To the woodland melody faintly heard; 
Echoes it seems from that radiant shore, 
Where care and sorrow shall come no more. 





CWritten for The Flag ofour Union.) 


NUMBER THIRTEEN. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


for a sniff of fresh air, a nibble from a trout, a lounge 

and a nap on the grass, with little bugs crawling 

comfortably about us, and the trees rustling cool 

lullabies over our heads. The other six, our inviters, 

were quite different fellows. ‘hey had been larking 

about ever since the first of June—had “ hopped” at 

Congress Hall in the tightest of boots and the glos- 

siest Of linen, diamond-studded, had bathed at Na- 

hant and Newport, had boated and climbed, and rid- 

den and sketched at Mount Desert, had done I don’t 

know what not, and I don’t know where not. Get- 

ting tired then of fashionable life in dog-days, they 
had come as close to the city as they could think of 
coming—ten miles out, it was—and had, as aforesaid, 
sent for us poor fags to come up and spend twenty- 
four hours with them. 

Sandwich House was and is a capital place for 
gander parties. It is a pleasant, square, wooden, 
veranda’d house, on the shore of Trout Pond. It 
was half a mile off the highway, and though parties 
of ladies and gentlemen sometimes went a little out 
of their way to get a lunch there, or take a bit of a 
boat-ride, the real place for such was at Tip-top 
House, a few miles further on. But men could have 
the cosiest times there—lounge about all day in their 
shirt-sleeves, smoke any and everywhere, and sit 
with their heels raised to any height which the length 
of their legs would allow. Then the pond was full of 
trout. 

Well, we fellows took the nine o’clock A. M. train 
from the city, found a mashed-up carryall and a sin- 
gle buggy awaiting us at the station, and in fifteen 
minutes stepped out on to the veranda of Sandwich 
House. A warm welcome, and a first-rate breakfast 
were in readiness. 
We spent a quiet day under the trees and on the 
water, not forgetting a good dip in the water, and 
then took a final rest preparatory to paying respects 
to the best dinner that the place could afford. I lay 
stretched on the grass under a tree on the lawn, 
about half a score of grasshoppers navigating up in- 
side the legs af my pantaloons, half a dozen more 
breaking their crisp green legs down my back, and a 
red caterpillar meandering through my hair. I 
didn’t care what they did, so long as they kept out of 
my eyes and mouth. I felt gloriously lazy, and as 
hungry as a bear. Jack Silsby lay stretched out near 
by, his eyes shut and his-mouth open, and once in a 
while I would rouse myself sufliciently to take aim 


it down his throat. 
side his teeth. When I hit those, he would half open 


that!” then snore off again. 


with a wad of grass or a pink clover-head to throw 
I never succeeded in getting in- 


his eyes, and drawl out, ‘‘C’ntound ye, Dode—stop 


blue eyes, which gave warning of what might one 
day be expected. 
Mr. Harron’s friends warned him, but he laughed 
at danger, and married the girl. But once married, 
he took care of himself. The Fenlys, his wife’s fam- 
ily, had been violent maniacs, sly at first, but break- 
ing out into sudden fury. They almost always com- 
mitted suicide. They always attempted murder on 
those nearest and dearest to them. 
It is probable that the poor lady’s marriage hasten- 
ed her fate. She loved her husband utterly, and he 
made her miserable. She had fondly believed that 
he married her for love, and that the fortune was no 
object to him. She had generously warned him that 
she might one day be insane, and had believed that 
only his devoted affection had overlooked the peril. 
But the awakening was speedy. She saw herself 
watched, suspected, unloved. If she said or did the 
slightest thing out of the common course, what 
would not have been noticed in another, she saw that 
it was laid up as proof of her growing insanity. The 
precautions and fears provoked the danger. She be- 
came insane in truth. But her husband was on his 
guard. With the first outbreak, she was sent off to 
anasylum. There she was raving herself out of the 
world, at the time of which I write, and her husband 
and son were enjoying her property. 
I will do Sylve the justice to say that he did not 
‘know that his father was at fault, and believed that 
his mother had been happy till the fate of her family 
overtook her. I think it was partly the distress of 


thinking of her sufferings, and partly the fear of | 


what might come on him, that made him so reckless. 
Sylve was a handsome but a peculiar-looking fel- 
low. He was small and slight, something such a 
make as Scottish romance and history describes as 
that of Colonel Claverhouse. Delicate, with small, 
regular features, a tair skin, blue eyes, and fair, soft 
hair falling in waves and ringlets about his forehead 
and cheeks. No lady need have been ashamed of a 
hand like Sylve’s, and his company manner was 
softness and suavity itself. But get him on a spree, 
and his spirit showed. There was a wicked sparkle 
in his eyes, and the white teeth flashed in his fre- 
quent laugh, that rang sharp and mocking. Sylve’s 
laugh had something elfish in the sound of it. 
Well, on this night I sat till ten; then, remarking 
that enough is as good as a feast, I got out the win- 
dow to save the trouble of going through the door, 
and, leaving the others at their wassail, stretched 
myself on a settee on the cool veranda, and went to 
sleep. Once in a while I would be awakened by the 
fellows singing. At first they sang some fine drink- 
| ing songs, that made the other visitors at the house 





I ALWAYS hated a sneak; and of all sneaks, the 
one who denies his own opinions, impressions, or 
convictions, is the meanest. 

What Iam thinking of is this: there are certain 
little so-called superstitions, which every one laughs 
at, but which nine persons out of every ten are bound 
by, more or less. 

*‘ Moon over the right! ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! he, 
he, he!”’ they will cackle, holding their sides. ‘“* Why, 
who would have believed you to be so superstitious! 
Why, you don’t mean to say you really—ha, ho, he!” 

And then the same hypocrite will wriggle like a 
worm to be sure and get his right shoulder to the 
new moon, and will‘ wish as religiously and as sol- 
emnly as a Mohammedan washes before prayer. 

When I see Deacon Stebbins give a sly bite to the 
end of his left-hand little finger, don’t I know that 
there’s a ringing in his left ear? That’s a sign that 
some enemy is speaking against the deacon, and the 
bite is a correction. That bite takes the slanderer’s 

head straight off. I promise you, the deacon doesn’t 
spare the teeth nor the finger. But do you suppose 
he would own to such a folly? Not he! and he would 
hold up his hands in horror of any one who should 
avow belief in the same. 

And soon. I could tell fifty cases; but I’ve gota 
story to tell. First, however, let me boldly avow my 
own weaknesses on that head, and invite all honest 
people to follow my lead. na 

1 always want to see the new moon full-face, and I 
always wish before speaking when I see it in either of 
those positions. I always give my left little finger a 
good bite when my left ear rings, to confound my 
enemy. When I see two white-faced horses coming 
towards me, I say Shakspeare three times, and wish 
before looking away, and if the horses bow their 
heads, I am to have my wish, if they shake their 
heads, I do not get it. I am careful not to sing in 

the morning before I eat, lest I should cry before I 

sleep; and when I see a long, fan-shaped tea-ground 

near the edge of my empty teacup, I know that some 
fair lassie has been particularly struck by my flash- 
ing black eyes and yellow moustache. I have vari- 
ous other superstitions, too numerous to mention; 
but the particular one to which I would now refer is 
this: I would rather go without my dinner any day, 
than sit at table with twelve others. 

Now, if any man, woman or child wants to sneer at 
all or any of these things, let him, or her, or it, 
come on. 

Six of us fellows made an agreement to go out to 

Sandwich House, on Trout Pond, and there meet six 

other fellows who would be in waiting. What to do 

there? says Richard to Robin—do you ask? Well, 

we weren’t guing to have a prayer-meeting, nor a 

sowing-society, nor a knitting-bee. I don’t think 

our programme was quite settled beforehand. We 
six invited were poor, dusty, tired, dyspeptic devils, 
who had been mewed up in city stores and offices 
during the whole summer, and our chief longing was 


At eight o’clock the longed-for summons came, and 
we went joyfully in to dinner. Everything looked 
all right; glasses, long-necked and short-necked 
bottles, lemons, sugar, decanters, and then the solids. 
We had just got seated, a circle of smiling, hungry 
faces, when we heard a buggy drive up to the door, 
and in two minutes whose head should be poked in 
at the door but Tim Malone’s? 
A chorus of welcomes greeted him—Tim was a 
prime good fellow, and in less than no time we had 
elbowed out a place for him, and had his impudent 
red Irish phiz added to our “ trusty circle.” 
We had got through the soup, had despatched a 
good three dozens of trout, and were just leaning 
back in our chairs and watching the way in which 
Sylve Harron cut up a turkey, when suddenly Jack 
Silsby called out: f 
*« By George, boys, we’re thirteen!” 
There was a moment of silence—I don’t believe 
any of us liked it very much—then Sylve brandished 
his carving: knife, and cried out: 
“So much the better! A short life and a merry 
one. Don’t be down at the gills, my beloved breth- 
ren. I’ll be the thirteenth.” 
“ Sylve, you’re drunk,” says Tom Taylor, trying to 
laugh. 
I looked at Tim Malone. His red face was quite 
pale, and he was hesitatingly pushing his chair back 
from the table. A chorus of mocking laughter greet- 
ed him, and he as hesitatingly drew back to the 
table. 
“It was my fault, boys, and I’d better go,” he 
stammered. ‘ You were all right before. I'll just 
step out.” 
“No, you don’t!” “* Don’t be a fool, Tim!” and so 
on, stopped him. 
He took his place uneasily, trying to laugh, but 
laughing out of the wrong side of his mouth. 

**T wouldn’t show such a chicken-heart if the old 
fellow on the pale horse were at the door this mo- 
ment waiting for me,” said Sylve. ‘Cheer up, Ma- 
lony-pony! Somebody pat him on the back, and give 
him a chew of brandy. Haven’t I told you I’m go- 
ing to take a trot on that white nag, if he calls?” 

We gathered up our spirits a little, and as the fluid 
in the bottles sank, our gayety rose. I am a very 
quiet, temperate fellow; but even I felt exhilarated. 
As for Sylve, he was bewitched. I must say I don’t 
quite like the kind of talk he got off. It isn’t best to 
dare Heaven, when you’re not very sure you’re going 
to live a hundred years. Sylve did use some of the 
most blasphemous talk I ever heard; but, then, poor 
fellow! he was more than half drunk; besides that, 
there was a crazy vein in his family. Sylve’s father 
was a handsome dare-devil, or he had been, and was 
only beginning to sober with years. He had been 
poor, but had mended his fortunes by marrying an 
heiress whom no one else dared to marry. Not that 
the girl was not pretty and amiable; but there was a 
streak of the worst kind of insanity in her family, 
and though she was quiet and sane enough so far, 
there was an occasional glitter and snap in her pale- 





draw near the windows to hear. Here was the first, 
sung by Sylve, with chorus: 


“ Seamen three! What men be ye? 
Gotham’s three wise men we be. 
Whither in your bowl so free? 
To rake the moon from out the sea. 


And our ballast is old wine; 
And your ballast is old wine. 


“ Who art thou so far adrift! 
Tam he they call Old Care. 
Then on board we will thee lift. 
No; I may not enter there. 
Chorus.—W herefore so? ‘Tis Jove's decree, 
In a bowl care may not be; 
In a bowl care may not be. 


“ Fear ye not the waves that roll? 
No; in charmed boat we swim. 
What the charm that floats the bowl ? 
Water may not pass the brim. 
Chorus.—The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine 
And our ballast is old wine; 
And your ballast is old wine."’ 


ture deteriorated as they imbibed, and about mid. 


which was given with stunning effect: 
“ Here’s your good old whiskey, 
Drink it down, drink it down! 
Here's your good old whiskey, 
Drink it down! 
Here’s your good old whiskey, 
It makes you all so frisky, 
Drink it down, drink it down, drink it down! 


“* Here's your good old rum, 
Drink it down, drink it down! 
Here's your good old rum, 
Drink it down! 
Here's your good old rum, 
It makes trouble dumb, 
Drink it down, drink it down, drink it down!"’ 


hindmost, aud along with the last chorus I heard 
ers had gone headlong into the arms of Morpheus. 


They had all dropped asleep in various attitades, all 
but Sylve, who still maintained the head of the ta- 
ble, swaying in his chair with a drunken attempt at 
dignity. 

“‘ Marius ’mong the ruins o’ Carthage,” he slob- 
bered out, surveying his fallen companions. “I am 
"lone i’ the world! I’m—” 

He attempted to stand, in order to give greater 
effect te his eloquence, but tumbled prone to the 
floor, snoring before he reached it. I returned to my 
settee, and did not wake again till daylight. I looked 
into the room, and saw my friends still wrapped in 
rosy slaumbers. 

A bright idea struck me. I was only a law-student 
at that time, and hadn’t the immense income which 


Chorus.—The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine; 


First-rate, of course. But the style of their litera- 


night I was awakened by the following Anacreontic, 


This classic strain was sung in somewhat rambling 
time, each one for himself and the devil take the 


dull scrambling thump that told one of the perform- 


I roused myself, after a while, and looked in. 


now bursts my pockets. I lookett down at my boots; 
they were not of patent leather, and they were grow- 
ing a little rough about the edges of the soles. Tim 
Malone bad on about the prettiest pair of boots you 
could well imagine. A fair exchange is no robbery. 
I just pulled off Tim’s boots and tried em on. They 
fitted like a glove. Leaving my card, with “ Gone to 
town,” in addition to my name, I then took my 
breakfast, and was off before my friends were awake. 
They, having dined in a private dining-room, were 
not disturbed. - 
Those boots fitted a little too much like a glove 
They had not provided accommodations for a corn I 
was cultivating; and consequently I was not sorry, 
after enduring twelve hours of unspeakable agony, 
to see Tim Malone stride into my room in the city, 
his face still redder with wrath. I vowed that he 
swapped boots with me in the night, and as Tim 
never knew what he did when he was drunk, he 
couldn’t contradict me, and gave me five dollars to 
swap back. 
“And how about little Blue-Bell?” asked Tim, 
when otr financial affairs were righted. 
“ Blue-Bell’s a fool!”’ I replied, angrily. “She has 
got the bit in her teeth, and there’s no stopping her.” 
Tim sighed, and put his hand on his heart. 
“ Why hadn’t I choked the fellow last night?” he 
said, regretfully. “I might have knocked him over 
with a bottle.” 
“It wouldn’t have done you any good,” I retorted. 
“Tom Taylor is the next one to come in.” 
“ Don’t you believe yourself!” says Tim, with trie 
Irish conceit. 
“ You see, Tim hasa smooth tongue—I wonder if 
the reader remembers that temperance speech of his 
to which I referred in a recent article?—and he thinks 
he can please any woman. 
The Blue-Bell to which we referred was our toast 
and darling, a little girl with red cheeks, blue eyes, 
long brown curls, a merry voice and heart, and who 
always wore a blue dress. Some way we got to call- 
ing her by that name, though her real name was 
Anne Winsome. We rough fellows always softened 
when we saw her, and there wasn’t one of us who 
wouldn’t have got down in the mud for a stepping- 
stone for her pretty feet, if she had so minded. But 
she had chosen to prefer Sylve Harron. The more 
frightful the stories that were told about Sylve’s 
recklessness—the more she was reminded of the aw- 
ful curse of insanity entailed upon him, the more 
firmly she stood by him. She would never blame a 
man for a misfortune as though it were a crime, she 
said; and as to bis being wild, she supposed he was 
trying to drown thought. She pitied and liked him, 
people needn’t say she was in love with him, and she 
wasn’t going to avoid his acquaintance to please any 
one. 
Anne was generous and romantic, and there was 
no moving ber. Fortunately, there was no one who 
had any authority over her. She was an orphan, 
and occupied the dignified position of teacher in one 
of the city grammar-schools. If there had been any- 
body who could lock her into her chamber and forbid 
her to see Sylve Harron, she would have tied the 
sheets together, and let herself down the window 
into his arms long before. But there wasn’t opposi- 
tion enough for that. She showed her grit by always 
offering him her hand, and bowing to the rest of us; 
by attending to him first when three of us spoke to- 
gether, and by always singing when she asked her to 
Sylve, Tom Taylor and I boarded in the same house 
with Blue Bell and a squad of policemen wouldn’t 
have been able to restrain us as that girl could. The 
very knowing that she was in the house quieted us. 
+ | Tom and I had a chamber just over hers, and I never 
shall forget the time that Tom took Tim Malone by 
the throat for dancing a double shuffle there, one 
night about midnight. 
- * Suppose she should think it was I or Dode!” 
cried Tom, in a fume. 
“She! Who's she?” asked Tim, half garroted. 
“ Why, Blue Bell,” says Tom. 
“Blast Blue Bell!” says Tim, contemptuously. 
‘* When she and I are married, she’ll have to get 
used to such things.” 
Tom had nearly killed him before they got through, 
and I had to call in Sylve to help make peace. 
We would not have had that little girl know that 
we ever drank anything stronger than spruce beer 
for worlds. When we used to come in late, after a 
lark, we always went up stairs on all fours, so that 
she shouldn’t hear our boots, and we had serious 
thoughts of leaving off swearing and smoking alto- 
gether, lest she should sometime catch us at those 
pastimes. 
October came, and the stray birds came home. 
Blue-Bell came back from her vacation visit among 
@j| the mountains, and we settled into our old ways. I 
wasn’t in love with Anne Winsome, I was in love 
with myself, in those days, but it made me mad to 
see the way Sylve came on. I knew that he paid 






attention fo her as much from spite towards the other 
fellows as fondness for her; and though she didn’t 
act really in love with him, I was afraid she was 
going to be. She always took his part on all occa- 
sions, and was anxious if anything seemed to be the 
matter with him. I could see Tom shiver when she 
would look with her kind blue eyes full of tender 
questioning, if Sylve had the dumps, or go to him 
and try to cheer him without appearing to do so. 

Poor Tom! it was life or death with him. He had 
been the one woman-hater of our clique, and until 
the advent of Blue-Bell, could not be got to look at a 
petticoat. But she did for him. I used to think that 
disappointment would really ruin the fellow. 

At length Sylve dished himself, and I wasn’tsorry. 
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It happened this way. Sylve had fallen among 
thieves; in other words, he had struck up an inti- 
macy with a man who had a playful way of turning 
Jack, and whose luck at cards was something marvel- 
lous. They used to have little stakes, ‘just to give 
interest to the game,” and Sylve often won these 
little stakes. But when the interest of the game was 
fairly up, they had big stakes; and these big stakes 
Sylve never won. Now don’t call Sylve a gambler, 
He wasn’t a regular one, but he certainly was in a 
slipper place. ‘Tom and I tried our influence, and 
got our labor and a few curses for our pains. Then 
we gave up. But one night Sylve caught his pal at 
a trick, and accused him. There were high words, 
and by-and-by they carried their discussion to the 
sidewalk. While they talked there, Sylve just drunk 
enough to be ugly and not care what he said, and 
swearing away in the blackest style, a lady and gen- 
tleman came along, on their way home from the 
theatre. The star of the season played in the after- 
piece, and this couple found themselves out at nearly 
twelve. It was a fine moonlight night; and when 
they came npon the two disputants, and a policeman 
who had come up to keep the peace between them, 
there was nothing to prevent Blue-Bell from recog- 
nizing in this tipsy, blasphemous gambler—for his 
talk told what he’d been doing—the young man 
whose part she had been taking. 

** Take me home,” she said, faintly. 
fie i! I am disgusted!’ 

All the explanations and protestations in the 
world had no effect. 

“I disbelieved others when they spoke of your 
vices,” she said, firmly; ‘‘but I cannot doubt the 
evidence of my own senses. Our acquaintance is at 
an end, Mr. Harrow.” 

Of course Sylve went somewhere else to board, 
after that. I couldn’t see that he cared much, but I 
suppose he did. The worst of it was that Blue-Bell 
cooled to the rest of us, and only spoke as much as 
mere civility demanded. She seemed to think that 
we were birds of a feather. 

Christmas came, and some of us made up a party 
to take a sleighride and supper out of town. Blue- 
Bell was to go, and we had concluded to go to Sand- 
wich House, instead of further on. They had hada 
good many parties of ladies and gentlemen that win- 
ter, and had entertained them finely. Besides, they 
had a pretty little dance-hall with a piano in it, and 
we could take a turn or two before starting for home. 

We had engaged our rooms a week befurehand, and 
were promised a quiet time to ourselves. There was 
no other party expected there that night, and there 
would probably be only a few chance visitors. At 
the last minute, we made a change in our programme, 
and decided to have a skate on the pond instead of a 
dance. There had been a svft spell and rain, which 
had cleared off with a sharp freeze, and the ice was 
glorious. 

We had a big sleigh, and at early evening packed 
into it, twenty of us, and bad a merry ride to Sand- 
wich House. Tom sat by Blue-Bell, and she seemed 
unusually gracious. Partly the joyful season, per- 
haps, and partly the thought that she might have 
_ been unjust, softened her manners to him, and I saw 
Tom’s handsome tuce flush with delight at her smile. 
We had a gay supper at eight o’clock, and by nine 
were fitting on our skates at the pond. The ice was 
one smooth glare, and the whole scene was almost as 
light as day, from the full moon that sailed through 
a sky without a fleck of cloud. 

** Was there ever anything sosuperb as this night?” 
said Blue-Bell, smiling up at the sky, then looking 
down brightly at Tom, who was on his knees befure 
her, fitting her skates on. 

“Never, I think!” said Tom, softly, a radiant 
smile flashing across his face. 

I watched them, well-pleased, as they skimmed 
away, side by side. Then I tightened the straps of 
my own runners, and gliding out a few feet, cut 
melancholy initials of far-away inamoratas in the ice. 
We had been the only ones on the pond, but when 
we had been there about fifteen minutes, I sawa 
solitary man saunter down from the house, sit on a 
plank to fasten his skates on, then stand up and give 
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been some ‘elfin king of the North, dancing on his 
favorite element. He did not seem aware that any 
one else was present, or to care if they were. He 
flew about like a bird that seeks to guard her nest, 
fluttering in a frightened, confused way, then he 
would dart straight as an arrow for a rod or two, to 
turn there in abrupt whirls. Presently we came to 
a stand-still, finding that we necd not follow him, 
since he always returned to swoop around us, almost 
brushing our garments without appearing to see us. 
As he came near us once, with the moon full in his 
face, I saw that he was perfectly pale, and that his 
lips were drawn back from his teeth with a strange, 
ugly smile. Blue-Bell came close to me, and whis- 
pered, shiveringly: 

* Something’s the matter with him. Do speak to 
him.” 

“Tf I speak to him, it must be friendly, and ask 
him to join us,” I said. “Are you willing to have 
him with us, and to speak to him yourself?” 

“* Yes,”’ she said, hurriedly. - ‘Do speak to him. I 
think he’s crazy.” 

He was approaching us as she spoke, and low as 
her tone was, his preternaturally quick ear caught 
der last words. His eyes flashed up into our faces, 
and he gave a low, soft laugh. 

“It is my mother who is crazy, Miss Anne,” he 
said, in that low, soft tone which sounded suppressed. 
“T am clothed in my right mind, most noble Festus. 
But did you know that my mother has escaped from 
the asylum?” 

He had been slowly balancing to and fro while 
speaking; but as he asked this question, he stopped 
in front of us and spoke almost in a whisper, glanc- 
ing behind him with a sudden suspicious. glance. 

“T did not know it,” said Blue-Bell, gently. ‘I 
am very sorry.” 

“Sorry! he repeated, turning on her with sudden 
flerceness. ‘‘ You are sorry because a poor woman 
who has for years been shut up like a criminal is at 
last free to walk the earth like yourself? You are 
sorry?” 

I felt Blue-Bell’s hand on my arm, grasping it 
closely, but she replied with admirable firmness: 

**T am not sorry that she is free, but that she may 
be without care. If she is well enough to be out, I 
am very glad for her. Where is she?” 

Sylve glanced about to see that no une else was 
looking or listening, then said, confidentially : 

“She is up this way. Come and see. There was 
no other safe place, so I hid her out here. I am out 
to guard her, under the pretence of skating.” 

I looked at him keenly. Was poor Sylve crazy, 
at last, or was he making believe, in a ghastly freak, 
to frighten us? 

“Come!” he said, impatiently, going a little way, 
and looking back. 

Without a word, we followed him. He dropped 
his antics, and pointed straight for a hole in the pond, 
further up. Blue-Bell and I kept back a little as we 
neared it, and stopped short as he turned towards us. 
“IT put her down there!” he said, with a loud, 
gleeful laugh, catching his cap off to toss into the air. 
“I'd like to see the man bold enough to go down 
there! Look and see what a cosy bed it is.” 
Blue-Bell and I slowly glided backward, hand in 
hand, keeping our faces toward him, and I heard the 
sharp ring of another skater coming up to us. 
“Tom!” I thought, joyfully; for, looking at Sylve 
now, there could no longer be any doubt. He was 
raving crazy! 

* Come and see. Don’t be afraid,” said Sylve, in a 
sly, silky voice, gliding toward us, and holding oat 
his hand to Blue-Bell. 

“it is not safe so near the edge,” she said. 
don’t wish to see. I will take your word for it.” 
In an instant, with one bound, he was beside her, 
and had her by the arm. I hardly know what hap- 
pened next. I have an indistinct idea that I grap- 
pled him, and that in spite of my strength he dragged 
us both towards the yawning darkness that parted 
the glittering floor of ice on which we stood. 

A cry broke from Blue-Bell’s lips, and at the same 
instant a strong arm was stretched to catch her back, 
and a blow was planted between Sylve Harrow’s 
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a few antic flourishes. 1 knew him ina t, by 
those. Nobody else could skate like Sylve Harrow, 
and here he was. I was sorry, four a meeting now 
would be alittle awkward. Tom and I had kept up 
with him after a fashion,thouzh not very cordially, and 
he was on speaking terms with all our party. Ididu’t 
see how somebody was going to help inviting him to 
join us, if he gave the chance. I hoped he would 
have delicacy enough to keep away but there was no 
reckoning on Sylve. He would do impolite things 
just to show that he wasn’t afraid to, and I saw by 
the style of his capers now that he was full of the 
Evil Oue. He would go round and round in a circle, 
spinning like a top, then fly off a rod or two, only to 
come back to his whirl, like adervish. Then ona 
sudden he darted off in the direction our party had 
taken, up the pond. I followed him. 

Watching him, presently I could see nothing else. 
When we came near the others, I only said to Tom 
and Blue-Bell: 

“ Just look at that fellow!” 

They and the others skimmed along in his wake, 
fascinated. It was something witching and uncanny, 
and it was something inexpressibly beautiful. His 
dress was picturesque—a Polish coat with a far bor- 
der, fur around the neck and reaching from the wrists 
to the elbows. ‘A visorless cap of fur bound his fore- 
head, and from under that danced and waved his 
light flossy locks. Then his shape and motious! He 
was lithe and limber as a cat, and wild and graceful 


g g eyes. He reeled a little, and in that mo- 
mentary relaxing of his grasp, I loosened his hold on 
me, and Tom Taylor had drawn Blue-Bell back into 
his arms. Only for an instant, then Sylve, half 
recovered, half blinded, sprang at us again, with an 
oath. 

This time I took the brunt, and while Tom drew 
back with Blue-Bell, and called to the others, who 
were already coming up, | tried to pinion Sylve’s 
arms to his sides. I might as well have tried to tie 
aneel. The fellow was as slippery as he was strong. 
Digging the heels of his skates into the ice, he pulled 
me slowly, inch by inch, towards the pool. My 
skates were rockers, and I could get no hold. Theré 
was but one way fur it. I grasped him by the throat, 
and by a quick turn, tripped him. He came down 
heavily just at the edge of the opening. the ice 
cracked, and before I could catch him, he had gone 
under. 

Well, it was a weary search we had for the poor 
fellow, and I never left the ice till we found him. I 
could not help what I had done, but somehow I al- 
ways feel like a murderer when I think how he came 
up, dead and dripping, icicles in his long fair hair, 
and in his silken moustache. 

“ The constables have been oat after him all day,” 
said some one. ‘He has been strange, lately, and 
yesterday he was known to be insane. They 
wouldn’t have him in his boarding-house, and his 
father was going to send him away to an asylum.” 








‘wate anything else in the world. He might have 


should die then, than drag out a miserable existence, 
as his mother was doing. 

All of us fellows went to the funeral, and I think 
the shock of the affair did us good. His was the first 
death among us, and it set us thinking. 

* Dode, do you remember our supper at Sandwich 
House, last summer?” Tim Malone said, as we were 
riding out to the cemetery. ‘I shall always believe 
in the number thirteen at table being fatal to one. I 
never knew it fail.” 

I made no reply. I had enough to think of. Tim 
kept quiet for a few minutes, then opened his mouth 


“TI don’t see why Tom and Blue-Bell should have 
@ carriage all to themselves,” he said. “A funeral is 
scarcely the place fur love-making.” 

“How do you know they are love-making?” I 
asked, crossly, wishing the fellow would hold his 
tongue. 

“At the last corner we turned, I looked back,” 
says Tim, “and I could see directly into their car- 
riage. They were sitting side by side, as sweet as 
honey, and Tom had the girl’s hand in his. Just let 
him wait a while and see me cut him out,” 

“Tim,” said I, “‘ you’re a conceited Paddy.” 

* Dode,” said he, “you’re an impudent Yankee. 
And here we are at the cemetery, the Lord be 
praised! Faith, I forgot all about poor Sylve! When 
I drop off, Dode, I want you to come to my funeral, 
and wear just the face you’ve got to-day. It looks 
as mournful as a widow’s cap.” 


rs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, 


LECTURE No. XIV. 
MRS. CAUDLE THINKS IT “ HIGH TIME” THAT THE 
CHILDREN SHOULD HAVE SUMMER CLOTHING. 


“Ir there’s anything in the world I hate—and you 
know it, Caudle —it is asking you for money. I am 
sure, for myself, I’d rather go without a thing a 
thousand times, and I do—the more shame of you to 
let me, but—there, now! there you’ fly out again! 
What do I want now? Why, you must know what’s 
wanted, if you’d any eyes—or any pride for your 
children, like any other father. What's the matter— 
and what am I driving at? O, nonsense, Caudle! As 
if you didn’t know! I’m sure if I’d any money of 
my own, I’d never ask you for a farthing; never; it’s 
painful to me, goodness knows! What do you say? 
If it’s painful, why so often do it? Ha! I suppose 
you call that a joke—one of your club jokes? I wish 
you’d think a little more of people’s feelings, and less 
of your jokes. As I say, I only wish I’d any money 
of my own. If there is anything that humbles a 
poor woman, it is coming to a mau’s pocket for every 
farthing. It’s dreadful! 

“ Now, Caudle, if ever you kept awake, you shall 
keep awake to-night—yes, you shall hear me, for it 
isn’t often I speak, and then you may go to sleep as 
soon as you like. Pray do you know what month it 
is? And did you see how the children looked at 
church to-day—like nobody else’s children? What 
was the matter with them? O Candle? How can you 
ask? Poor things! weren’t they all in their thick 
merinos and beaver bonnets? What do you say— 
What of it? What! you'll tell me that you didn’t 
see how the Briggs girls, in their new chips, turned 
their noses up at ’°em? And you didn’t see how the 
Browns looked at the Smiths, and then at our dear 
girls, as much as to say, “ Poor creatures! what fig- 
ures for the month of May!” You didn’t see it? The 
more shame for you—you would, if you’d had the 
feelings of a parent—but I’m sorry to say, Caudle, 
you haven’t. I’m sure those Briggs girls—the little 
minxes!—put me into such a pucker, I could have 
pulled their ears for ’°em over the pew. What do 
yousay? J ought to be ashamed of myself to own it? 
No, Mr. Caudle: the shame lies with you, that don’t 
let your children appear at church like other people’s 
children; that make ’em uncomfortable at their de- 
votions, poor things; for how can it be otherwise, 
when they see themselves dressed like nobody else? 
“ Now, Caudle, it’s no use talking; those children 
shall not cross the threshold next Sunday, if they 
haven’t things for the summer. Now mind—they 
shan’t; and there’s an end of it. I wont have ’em 
exposed to the Briggses and the Browns again; no, 
they shall know they have a mother, if they’ve no 
father to feel for ’em. What do you say, Caudle? 
A good deal I must think of church, if I think so much 
of what we go in? I only wish you thought as much 
as 1 do, you’d be a better man than you are, Caudle, 
I can tell you; but that’s nothing to do with it. I’m 
talking about decent clothes for the children for the 
summer, and you want to put me off with something 
about the church; but that’s so like you, Caudle! 

“ ]’'m always wanting money for clothes? How can 
you lie in your bed and say that? I’m sure there’s 
no children in the world that cost their tatner so 
little: but that’s it; the less a poor woman does upon, 
the less she may. It’s the wives who don’t care 
where the money comes from who're best thought of. 
O, it my time was to come over again, would | mend 
and stitch, and make the things go as far as 1 have 
done? No—thatI wouldn’t. Yes, it’s very well for 
you to lie there and laugh ; it’s easy to laugh, Caudle 
—very easy, to people who don’t feel. 

“Now, Caudle, dear! What a man you are! I 
know you'll give me the money, because, after all, I 
think you love your children, and like to see ’em 
well dressed. It’s only natural that a father should. 
Eh, Caudle, eh! Now you shan’t go to sleep till 
you’ve told me. How much money do Iwant? Why, 
let me see, love. There’s Caroline, and Jane, and 








Well, perhaps it was as well. It was better he 


taken? Well, I agree to it.” 


I needn't cowit *em, you know how many there are? 
Ha! that’s just as you take me up. Well, how much 
money will it take? Let me see; and don’t go to 
sleep. I'll tell youinaminute. You always love to 
see the dear things like new pins, I know that, 
Caudle, and though I say it—bless their dear little 
hearts!—they do credit to you, Caudle. Any noble- 
man of the land might be proud of ’em. Now don’t 
swear at noblemen of the land, and ask me what 
they’ve to do with your children; you know what I 
meant. But you are so hasty, Caudle. 

“ How much? Now, don’t be inahurry! Well, I 
think, with good pinching—and you know, Caudle, 
there’s never a wife who can pinch closer than I can 
—I think, with pinching, 1 can do with twenty 
pounds. What did you say? Twenty fiddlesticks? 
What? You wont give half the money? Very well, 
Mr. Caudle; 5 don’t care: let the children go in rags; 
let them stop from church, and grow up like heathens 
and cannibals, and then you’ll save your money, and, 
I suppose, be satisfied. You gave me twenty pounds 
pounds five months ago? What’s five months ago to 
do with now? Besides, what I have had is nothing 
to do with it. 

“What do you say? Ten pounds are enough? 
Yes; just like you men; you think things cost noth- 
ing for women; but you dop’t care how much you 
lay out upon youreelves. They only want bonnets 
and frocks? How do you know what they want? 
How should a man know anything at all about it? 
And you wont give more than ten pounds? Very 
well. Then you may go shopping with it yourself, 
and see what you'll make of it. I’ll have none of 
your ten pounds, I can tell you. No sir,—no; you 
have no cause to say that. J don’t want to dress up 
my children line countesses ! You often fling that in 
my teeth, you do: but you know it’s false, Caudle; 
you know it. I ouly want to give ’em proper notions 
of themselves: and what, indeed, can the poor things 
think when they see the Briggses, and the Browns, 
and the Smiths—and their tathers don’t make the 
money you do, Caudle—when they see them as fine 
as tulips? Why, they must think themselves no- 
body; and to think yourself nobody,—depend upon 
it, Caudle,—isn"t the way to make the world think 
anything of you. 

“What do you say? Where did I pick up that? 
Where do you think? I know a great deal more 
than you suppose—yes; though you don’t give me 
credit for it. Husbands seldom do. However, the 
twenty pounds I wil/ have, if I’ve any—or not a 
farthing. 

. “Nosir, no. I don’t want to dress up the children 
like peacocks and parrots! 1 only want to make ’em 
respectable and—what do you say? You'll give fif- 
teen pounds? No, Caudle, no—not a penny will I 
take under twenty; if I did, it would seem as if I 
wanted to waste your money: and I’ni sure, when I 
come to think of it, twenty pounds will hardly do. 
Still, if you'll give me twenty—no, it’s no use your 
offering fifteen, and Wanting to go to sleep. You 
shan’t close an eye until you promise the twenty. 
Come, Caudle, love!—twenty, and then you may go 
to sleep. Twenty—twenty—twenty—” 

“My impression is,” writes Caudle, “that I fell 
asleep sticking firmly to the fifteen ; but in the morn- 
ing Mrs. Caudle assured me, as a woman of honor, 
thatshe wouldn’t let me wink an oye, before I prom- 
ised the twenty: and man is frail—and woman is 
strong—she had the money.” 





WESLEY’S FIRST “BUST.” 
We find afloat the following characteristic reminis- 
cence of John Wesley, whose benevolent heart could 
never keep a good thing to itself: ' 
Caly, the eminent artist, one day said to Lord 
Shelburne, ‘“‘ My lord, perbaps you have heard of 
John Wesley, the founder of the Methodists?” 
“O yes, that race of fanatics.” 
“Well, my lord, Mr. Wesley had been urged to 
have his likeness taken, but he always refused. One 
day he called om me on business, and I began the old 
subject. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘knowing you value money 
for doing. good, if you will grant my request, 1 will 
engage to give you ten guineas for the first ten min- 
utes that you sit, and for every minute that exceeds 
that time you shall receive a guinea.” 
“ What,” said Wesley, “do I understand you aright 
—you will give me ten guineas for having my likeness 


* He then stripped off his coat and lay on the sofa, 
and in eight minutes 1 had the most perfect bust I 
had ever taken. He then washed his face, and I 
counted ten guineas into his hand. 

“Well,” said he, turning to his companion, “TI 
never till now earned money 80 speedily; but what 
shall we do with it?” 

“They wished me good morning, and proceeded 
over Westminster bridge. They meta poor woman 
crying bitterly, with three children crying round her. 
On inquiring the cause of her distress, Wesley learned 
that the creditors of her husband were dragging him 
to prison, atter having sold their effects, which were 
inadequate to pay the debts by eighteen shillings. 
One guinea made ier happy. He then went to Gilt- 
spur prison. The first ward he entered he was struck 
with the appearance of a poor wretch greedily eating 
potato skins. He was confined for the debt of half a 
guinea. Wesley gave him a guinea, and saw him 
liberated with half a guinea in his pocket. 

“ You may imagine, my lord,” said Caly, “that the 
remaining eight guineas did not go far in aiding such 
distress as this.” 

Lord Shelburne, convinced of his mistaken opinion 
of Wesley, ordered a dozen of his busts to embellish 





Susannah, and Mary Anne, and—What do you say? 


the grounds of his beautiful residence. 
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BORROWEBS. 

The obligation of neighborhood is a very binding 
and salutary thing, tending to sustain the harmoni- 
ous relations in localities where people have a thought 
beyond themselves, and ignore,the selfish ‘“‘ bless me 


and my wife” benediction of the old anecdote. In 


such localities, a neighbor’s horse, or his boat, or 
other “ portable property,” is subject to another 
neighbor’s order, to be reciprocated in proper time, 
by kindred loans back again. This system prevails 
in the raral districts, where it extends to borrowing 
help, and eelgrass, and horserakes, and cider-presses, 
and farms are ran on a mutual principle that it is 
satisfactory to contemplate by those disposed to recog- 
nize the amenities. 

The evil of borrowing is where selfishness comes 
. in, and reluctance mars all the grace of the lending. 
The loan becomes a forced loan, and the neighborly 
obligation is a bore. It is no movre an équal burden, 
borne along smoothly in the old conventional grooves, 
but it rubs harshly and discordantly, and loaner and 
borrower have their teeth set on edge by it. It is 
hard to refuse, and so both keep up a show of will- 
ingness though they have it not. With this unwill- 


* ingness comes in abuse, and advantage is taken of 


those who are not disposed to shut down the gate, 
cutting off neighborly accommodation. 

That abuse! how fearful it is to bear! Who has 
not grit bis teeth in rage, on inquiring for a piece of 
music, or a new book, to find that some neighbor has 
eome in and borrowed it? So of a newspaper, or 
magazine; before time has been permitted for their 
perusal, the borrower’s hand has clutched them, and 
his eyes feasted upon their contents. One has a 
delicacy about complaining of the evil. He would 
be voted a churl should he say half that he felt re- 
garding the imposition, so he submits to the out- 
rage again and again, though the books may be re- 
turned with dogs-ears, and the papers mutilated and 
soiled irreparably. 

There are borrowers of money with which to eke 

out balances, who promise to pay as readily as bank- 
notes, with about as little meaning or ability. For at 
least six times in the year have we been importuned 
for sums to make up deficiencies in the price of rail- 
road fares—mere trifles—should not have been called 
upon had Mr. Spooner been in town—which we 
readily believed, and handed over the amount, never 
to see it again. One man, a venerable beggar, thrust 
his head in our face, as a voucher for his honesty, 
when we questioned him. It was as bald as a plate, 
and there was no more resisting it than there would 
be a battering-ram morally applied. He, too, de- 
ceived us. This class is very numerous, but by what 
magnetism they operate it is impossible to say. You 
see their motive at a glance, hear what they say with 
doubt, despise their duplicity, and lend them what 
they want, knowing it will never return. Distressed 
honesty cannot do half so well with us. It has not 
the genius of deceit, and its bungling attempt seems 
dishonest, though we know it isn’t, and we refuse. 

The borrowers of small stores are pests in a neigh- 
henhood, where it is all on one side, like a jug-handle. 
Some, by borrowing, manage to bring up large fam- 
ilies respectably, on small salaries, and a friend tells 
us of an instance where a young man was sent to col- 
lege on borrowed tea and molasses! There is no 
more property right in tea and molasses, than there 
is in umbrellas, and your borrower knows just where 
and when to strike. ‘“ John, go over to Mrs. Pru- 
dence’s and borrow a top of tea; this is her day for 
buying a pound,” er ‘Sarah, run over to Mrs. Wig- 
gin’s, and ask her to be good enough to lend mea cup 

of molazses; her gallon was out yesterday. Ifshe 
hoa got it, tell her I will wait.” We can imagine 





such errands as this. ‘These borrowers have an eye 
on every tea-caddy and molasses-jug within the 
radius of miles, and the supply is bound to come, A 
refusal would be actionable, as it would be an im- 
plied reflection upon the h ity of the borrower. 

The last grain that-broke down the good-nature of 
® young mother, who was in a neighborbood es- 
pecially afflicted with borrowers, was when they 
sent in one day to borrow her baby, which, being 
more precious than molasses, was refused, owing, 
probably, to the fact that she feared it might not be 
returned, like her books, until it was all worn out. 
We have known some baby-borrowers, the meanest 
sort of borrowers in a marrying community. 

‘But, as we said at the beginning, borrowing should 
be mutual, and the equivalent rendered, in some 
form, to be agreeable, which it too oftenis not. Both 
aides should have a chance, and the equilibrium be 
preserved by the nicest adjustment, as the shell- 
boatman parted his hair exactly in the middle, in 
order to preserve the balance. Lean the least, and 
it is immediately felt. 





THE ‘“‘ ROCK ME TO SLEEP” CONTROVERSY. 
We published, not long since, an article upon the 
authorship of the popular “‘ Rock me to sleep, Moth- 
er,” song, @ new claimant thereof having arisen in 
the person of a Mr. Ball, of Newark, N. J. Wede- 
clared our conviction that the song was by Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Akers, now Mrs Allen, notwithstanding cer- 
tain seeming facts that had been paraded in a 
pamphlet in support of his claim, then just publish- 
ed in New York. We gave the so-named facts the 
benefit of as much credit as we thought they deserv- 
ed, and left the public to judge betwixt the two. We 
feel so well assured that Mrs. Allen is the author of 
the poem, that we confess we did wrong in admitting 
@ moment’s thought for the pamphlet, and in allow- 
ing any room to be left for a doubt regarding our own 
assurance of her right to the honors of the author- 
ship. We had seen her original manuscript, inter- 
lined, transposed and erased, bearing, to a printer, 
unmistakable evidence of authenticity; the song was 
published over her own signature, unmistakably her 
sentiment, and her style of construction, and fur years 
passed through the land as hers, and, when set to 
music, attained a popularity that no song had ever 
before received, and her right to it was never disput- 
ed till a mischievous woman at Washington first 
laimed it for another party than Mr. Ball; we were 
assured, from years of intimate acquaintance with 
her, and a knowledge of her genius, and of her su- 
periority to any resort but the direct path to fame 
which that genius pointed out, that she would not 
have plagiarized it, yet we find we have allowed some 
to doubt our own faith in her. The apparent mystery 
involved in the pamphlet testimony we cannot ac- 
count for, but we have no more doubt of her literary 
integrity than we have of her literary ability, which 
we assume to be of the first rank, and which, devel- 
oped under more favorable auspices, would have dis- 
tanced that of all competitors among our female 
writers. Her discipline has been severe, which has 
tinged her verses j and one of the strongest inherent 
proof of her authorship of the poem in question, is 
the yearning for a mother’s tenderness to soothe and 
bless her, which distinguishes it. This statement is 
due to. her, and we regret that a call for it should 
have been made necessary by any inadvertence of 
ours in not stating our convictions strong enough in 
the former article, as we certainly intended. She is 
suffering under an imputation of gross dishonesty, 
and no word should be withheld by her friends to 
vindicate her truth and intellectual capacity. Itisa 
single woman against a man of wealth; and gal- 
lantry, as well as justice, calls the press to break a 
lance in her behalf. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, Ball has confessed, 
in a letter to Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, that, in 
1865, he appropriated a poem of hers written twelve 
years previously, which settles the controversy re- 
garding the above. An admitted stealer of others’ 
productions, we cannot see by what means he can 
extricate himself from the dilemma in which he is 
placed, or what his pamphleteer, Morse, can say in 
his own defence. Mrs. Allen’s vindication is as clear 
as the sun. 











A SOLDIER’s WisH.—At the battle of Kingston, 
the North Carolina Junior Reserves (made up of lads 
of eighteen) were sent to force the crossing of South- 
west Creek, and drive the enemy away, to make the 
passage of other troops. This day they did very 

y, but tering a severe fire, a portion 
of one penn sought a safer place. As they were 
streaming to the rear, they met the Alabama boys, 
and were greeted with shouts of laughter. A general 
officer, in no laughing mood at their behaviour, took 
steps to stop the disorder, and with his own hands 
seized one of the fugitives. 

General—** What are you running for?” 

J unior—‘ O general, the Yankees were shooting at 
us! hid 

“ General—‘‘ Why didn’t you shoot back again? 
Aint you ashamed of yourself? You are crying like 
a baby.” 

Junior (blubbering)—‘‘I wish I was a baby. 
wish I was a gal baby!” 
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A WHIPPING CASE DI*POSED. OF.—Albion Cate, 
at one time sub-master of the Dwight School, was 
recently fined $30 and costs in the Superior Court, 
for outrageously whipping ore of his pupils. This 
is a lesson for other teachers who possess hasty tem- 





pers, and little control over them. The school com- 
mittee very properly dismissed Cate from the school. 


Fashion and Gossip. 





New York Fasuions.—The New York Home 
Journal says that loose silk jackets are very much 
worn, this spring, for the house. We saw one of pur- 
ple silk, trimmed with bias folds of satiu, ornamented 
with little straw stars in the centre. The skirt worn 
with this jacket was of handsome gray silk, trimmed 
with two bias folds of satin, also with stars through 
them. A handsome sash of purple ribbon, trimmed 
with straw fringe, completed this charming toilet. 
Another was of blue silk, braided with narrow white 
silk, a skirt of heavy black silk, trimmed with bias 
folds of blue satin, with a white cord through the 
middle. They are made of all materials and colors, 
and are not only convenient, but stylish and becom- 
ing. We read of a new apron intended for evening 
wear. It is quite a novelty, and very effective over 
a tulle or tarletan evening dress, In front it is per- 
fectly plain, without plaits, and slopes from the cen- 
tre, like peplums, into two deep points. Some of 
them are trimmed with crystal or pearls, or with 
cluny. From each side are two long sash ends, beau- 
tifully trimmed; these are each laid in three plalts, 
and descend to the middle of the apron, and are then 
carried to the back of the skirt, and tied. The ladies 
are wearing bronze kid shoes a great deal. They are 
certainly very. pretty and dressy. Scarfs will be fash- 
ionable this when the weather is really 
warm. The Lamballe scarf is quite a pretty pattern, 
scalloped out and trimmed with a deep flounce of 
guipure lace; at the back there is a long row of rib- 
bon, with long lapels. 





HoME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—A gay and dash- 
ing young widow, in Medina, N. Y., entrapped a 
young man, and married him. An expensive wed- 
ding tour followed. They then settled down in Grand 
Rapids, when husband became tired of her ways, and 
abandoned her. But her strategy was equal to her 
straits. She procured quinine, took twelve grains, 
and announced her intention to leave the earth. Her 
friends became alarmed, a physician was called, and 
her husband summoned. The quinine yielded, and 
so did the husband.——The bonnets are as small as 
possible. Tie aim of the poetical modistes seems to 
be to copy butterflies that have alighted for a mo- 
ment in their flight——A New Haven clergyman 
recently refused to marry a divorced woman toa 
man on the ground that the woman had been di- 
vorced without sufficient cause. The action of the 
clergyman being announced to the mother of the 
divorced woman, the mother died in a fit brought on 
by the news. In the meantime the couple were mar- 
ried by another clergyman, and the pair attended 
the funeral of the deceased mother as man and wife. 
s-—A quiet little dinner for three in Paris, cost the 
Prince ef Wales $430. No wonder his poor mother 
is anxious~——There was a royal christening at Wind- 
sor Castlé on the 21st, the son of Prince Christian 
being the hero. The queen stood sponsor, and nam- 
ed him—Christian Victor Albert Ludwig Ernest An- 
ton.—Lots of New York belles, it is said, will sum- 
mer at home this summer, owing to papa’s impecuni- 
osity.——A_ Peruvian surgeon, who gives ladies small 
feet by cutting off the little toe, is about to visit New 
York. 


A SHAKER SENSATION.—The Shaker sensation at 
New Lebanon, occasioned by the elopement of a 
pretty little Shakeress with a stalwart young Shaler 
who had for some months been making eyes at 
her, has very much excited the sect everywhere, 
and strict search has been instituted for other would- 
be delinquents. Even the manufacture of apple- 
sauce has languished amid the “‘ chastening of the 
spirit” following the news of the elopement. In En- 
field, Ct., whese there is a strong colony, Elder 
Evans, who has but just arrived from New Lebanon, 
held forth for two hours last Sunday to encourage 
and strengthen the fiock. He defended the tenets 
and practices of the Shakers, exhorted them to stead- 
fastness, and then led off in the singing, marching, 
hand-flopping and saltatory exercises by which the 
Shaker-soul is moved, and the Shaker sole fatigued. 
Dan Cupid, however, knows a trick worth two or 
three of Elder Evans. He laughs at the elders as 
well as locksmiths, and now that he has made a suc- 
cessful venture in one of the folds, and turned one ot 
the loveliest of the Shaker lambs from her duty, he 
will “cry havoc ” elsewhere, and cause a stampede 
that may shake the fabric of Shakerism from its base. 
Tobacco, pork, and the whipping of children may be 
cheerfully foregone; but the “fluttering under the 
*kerchief” is beyond the control of the most rigid 
shepherd that ever wore the Shaker costume, or 
danced its monotonous reel. Meanwhile let the ap- 
ple-sauce business continue, though the Shakers 
shake their last shake. 


MATRIMONIAL ARRANGEMENTS.—A funny mat- 
rimonial affair recently occurred near Spirit Lake, 
Minn. A green justice married three couples in 
one batch, and about four weeks afterward discov- 
ed that a license from the clerk of the court was nec 
essary to make the ceremony legal, and he lost no 
time in informing the parties that they were still 
single, though they had lived together the interven- 
ing time. The first couple were willing to risk the 
consequences ; the second consented to be re-married ; 
while the third, having discovered in each other 
divers and sundry shortcomings, refused to have 





the knot re-tied, being satisfied with one month of 
matrimony, and glad to revert to single blessedness. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LirE AND CAMPAIGNS OF GENERAL ROBERT E. 
LEE. By James D. McCabe. Jr. With Steel Plates 
and Mays. National Publishing Company, Atlan- 
ta, Ga.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohio; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Blelock & Co., New Orleans, La. 


A bulky book of more than seven hundred 12mo. 
pages is devoted to the life of the general who, with 
all bis “devotion to the Union,” and bis “ feeling of 
loyalty and duty as an American citizen,” drew his 
sword at the call of Virginia to destroy that Union 
and kill bis fellow-citizens by joining in the rebellion. 
The defection of no man caused more bitter feeling 
than that of General Lee, which the effort of his 
biographer, in pleading an excuse for secession in the 
infatuation about State sovereignty, cannot paliiate. 
In a confidential position, having the plans of Gene- 
ral Scott at command, he sur d his i 
sion with a whining that was unmanly, and went 
immediately and gave his sword to his State. It 
affords another evidence of the weakness of our gov- 
ernment in that he was allowed todoso. Instead: f 
begging him to remain, as is stated, his first intima- 
tion of resigning should have been checked by an 
arrest, and then Mr. McCabe would have been spared 
the labor of writing this long bat exceedingly well 
written biography. The author is a loyal Virginian, 
whg, justifies the principle that underlies the rebel- 
lion as one ‘“‘ which, though plain and indisputable 
in this case, and sanctioned by those who framed the 
constitution of the United States, is nevertheless 
fatal to all good government.” Firmly impressed 
with the greatness of character of the rebel chieftain, 
his book is an extended eulogy of his greatness, no- 
bleness, science and tact, giving his history, which is 
the history almost of the entire war from its begin- 
ning to its close, and bringing him to the hour of merg- 
ing his stars in the professor’s cassock. He studies 
to be impartiai, and as unbiassed as possible, and 
writes more as a historian than a partizan. We like 
the tone of the book, and the matter has been com- 
piled in a manner reflecting great credit on his in- 
dustry and judgment. General Lee was undoubtedly 
all his biographer claims for him; to say less would 
be to underrate the efforts of those who for four 
years were struggling to overthrow him. Enough 
opportunities were afforded to test his ability, and he 
was ever found a foe worthy the steel of the best, 
His close of the war was a graceful surrender of the 
cause, and a submission to the decision of arms. A 
fine steel engraving of the geveral adorns the volume. 
The North has felt less disposed to forgive General 
Lee than any one else, because he was the chief of 
the sinners, but they cannot deny him the exalted 
ability and persistent courage that so long held the 
whole power of the United States in check. The 
book is sold by subscription only. 

APPLETON’s HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN TRAVEL 

By Edward H. . New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is the ninth ¢ edition of a very excellent 
work, comprising descriptions of scenes and places in 
the Northern States and Territories, that are either 
distinguished for the part assigned them in history, 
or for their lecal importance, presenting to the trav- 
eller a very desirable and almost essential book. It 
is illustrated with numerous maps of the prominent 
cities and sections, and the descriptions are elaborate 
and interesting. The form of the bonk is convenient, 
and should find a place in every traveller’s trunk. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard. 








ENGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 
JOHN CHAPMAN. 
‘When life is past, and death is come, 
Then well are they that well have done. 
Winchester. 
RICHARD JEFFERY. 
When Barbara died, O Lord, prayed I, 
Let me die, too, and near her lie; 
The Lord was good, and heard my prayer, 
And here we lie a faithful pair.— Brighton.’ 
JOHN SPONG.—A CARPENTER. 

Who many a sturdy oak had laid along, 

F lled by Death’s surer hatchet, here lies SponG ; 

Posts oft he made, yet ne’er a place could get, 

And lived by railing, though he was no wit. 

Old saws he had, although no antiquarian, 

And stiles corrected, yet was no grammarian. 

Long lived he Oakham’s premier architect, 

And lasting as his fame a tomb to erect; 

In vain we seek for artists such as he, 

Whose pales and gates were for eternity.— Oakham, 





CERTAIN OF IT. 

John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, when one 
day riding through the country, was saluted by a 
tellow who was lying in the ditch. 

“Halloo, Father Wesley, I’m glad to see you. 
How do you do?” 

“I don’t know you,” said Mr. Wesley, reining up 
his horse. ‘‘ Who are you?” 

“ Don’t you know me? Why, sir, you are the very 
man who converted me.” 

“T reckon Lam,” said Mr. Wesley, putting spurs 
to his horse; “ at least one thing is evident, the Lord 
had nothing to do with it.” 





Our PorTFOLIO.—Our self-binding Portfolio, which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office fur $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 





$1.50. 
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CWiitten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE GLEANER, 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON 





The sun in floods of liquid gold 
Fell softly, shimmering, fold on fold, 
Across fair Bethlehem’'s fruitful wold. 


From near, to far as eye could gaze, 
Through wavering mists of golden haze, 
The wheaten fields were all ablaze. 


Like silver gleamed the shadowed lake, 
Where the swart reapers stooped to slake 
Their thirst beside the woodland brake. 


The wood-bird sang amid the treés, 
And with the drowsy hum of bees 
Blended and mingled with the breeze; 


While, steaiing softly through the glades, 
Came the sweet song of Judean maids, 
Gleaning with care the scattered blades, 


Across the picture, sweet and fair, 
The master gazed with prideful air— 
When lo! a stranger gathered there. 


The sunshine, falling o’er the wold, 
Had left its tenderest sheen of gold 
Upon her fair hair's silken fold; 


While the soft blue of summer skies 
Was sweetly mirrored in her eyes: 
And in her cheek the, wild-rose dyes. 


Her tale the ready reapers tell: 
The master bids them scatter well 
The grain, as though ‘t had idly fell! 


Ah, simple Boaz! didst thou guess 
The sympathy thy words express 
Was Love's first dawning tenderness? 


And when thou bad’st her glean with care 
Daily among the reapers there, 
Didst think ‘twas Love's sweet, wily snare? 


Ah, mighty Boaz! wise and great, 
Yet doomed to meet the common fate, 
Which soon or late is man’s estate! 


On Judea's plains, in busy mart, 
The gleaner still, with tender art, 
Gleans in the harvests of the heart. 
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ARNOLD GRANGER’S GHOST. 


BY M. T. @ALDOR. |" 
~~ ™ 


CHAPTER IV. 


T was a cheerless evening like- 
wise at the Granger cottage. Ar- 
nold did bis best to appear uncon- 
cerned, and conceal his deep mor- 
tification and chagrin, but he 
could not thaw the icy reserve 
which infected the whole party. 
Miss Leighton pleading a head- 
ache, retired early, and left her 
betrothed free to talk over with 
bis parents this unexpected result 
of Arnold Wickford’s death. 

Mrs. Granger glanced sorrow- 
fully from her son’s lowering brow 
to her husband’s angry face, and 
broke the silence with a dismal 
sigh. 

“OQ dear! who’d ever have thought it? What are 
Fengeing to do, Arnold?” 

“f dotit see as there is anything to be done, any- 
how, mother. I shall stick tomy business, and make 
as much ofa fortune for myself as is possible.” 

* And ten thousand dollars in cash will be great 
help in your business, after all. I wonder he left you 
as much as that,” growled Mr. Granger. 

“ And then there is Miss Leighton’s fortune,” ven- 
tured Mrs Granger. 

“Don’t count upon that!” interposed her son al- 
most harshly. “I am a very different individual 
now. Ifshe desires it, I shall release her at once 
from the engagement. I don’t mean to wait for her 
father to give me the hint.” 

“ Was she going to marry you for the Wickford 
property, instead of for yourown worth?” questioned 
his mother, indignantly. ‘ You woald insult her by 
implying such a thought. If she loves you, what 
will she care about this property?” 

“ T have nocomplaints to make,” answered Arnold, 
bis ipcurling. “Barbara bas dealt as fairly with 
me as I with her. If this unforeseen experience has 
taught us both something, neither has the right to 
upbraid the other.” 

“And to think it should be Relie Ireton who has 
spoilt ali your prospects! I declare nothing except 
the sky’s falling could have startled and surprised me 
so.” 

* Poor Relie!” echoed Arnold, in a softened tone; 
“ poor little R-lie!” 

“1 don't see any occasion for your pity,” observed 
his mother in an acrimonivus voice. “And certainly 
Relie is anything but poor, the heiress of all that great 
furtune. Snatching it right out of your hand. And 
here have we been giving her a home all these years, 
for this reward!” 





Arnold Granger came closer to her, and with a 
frown on his forehead, answered gravely: 

“Mother, you are very unjust to Relie. In your 
griefat my loss you allow yourself to be unreason- 
able. Relie is in nowise to blame. He stated ex- 
plicitly in that letter why the change was made, and 
it was solely and wholly because of certain move- 
ments of mine. I was sorry you were not kinder to 
her to-day, she felt it keenly. Besides, don’t forget 
how the world will blame such resentment. We had 
really no right or claim upon the Wickford property. 
A few days will soften your vexation, and then you 
must go to Relie, and be, as heretofore, her kind and 
tender friend.” 

“If you had only taken a notion to Relie yourself,” 
said his father, bluntly, “it would have all been the 
same thing now.” 

Arnold had been balancing an ivory folder in his 
hand. It snapped in two pieces beneath his fierce 
grip, as he replied: Rp 

‘* Yes sir, it would have been all right if 1 had. But 
I did not. There is only one thing left to us, to make 
the best of the present circumstances. And now I 


_| will say good-night to you. A night’s sleep will im- 


prove us all.” 

But judging by the faces that gathered around the 
breakfast-table the next morning, the spirits of none 
of them were above the evening’s standard. 

Miss Leighton was grave, silent, almost embarrass- 
ed, only anxious to return speedily to town. Arnold 
looked worn and pale, as if he had passed a sleepless 
night, while Mr. and Mrs. Granger were not only 
angry and indignant with other people, but vexed 
and dissatisfied with themselves. 

Upon their formal, disjointed conversation, broke 
suddenly a quivering, agitated voice: 

“Mrs. Granger! O Mrs. Granger! something dread- 
ful has happened!” . 

Every one started up nervously, and faced swiftly 
toward the voice. 

Mrs. Hyde, pale and tearful, with disordered cloth- 
ing stood on the threshold. Arnold Granger was 
the first to dart forward. He seized her hand fierce- 
ly, and demanded, hoarsely : 

“ What has happened to Relie?” 

‘May the Lord forgive ner, the poor, unhappy 
child, and help you all to learn to be more charitable 
and forgiving,” sobbed Mrs. Hyde. 

“Where is she?” demanded Arnold once more, 
shuddering while he spoke. 

“She has drowned herself in the river! The body 
must have gone over the falls, for the little hat she 
wore was found below, and a part of her shaw! fringe 
was caught on the bushes by the river bank above. 
There is a letter on her table for you, Mr. Arnold 
Granger. Lawyer Richardson told us to leave every- 
thing just as we found it, or 1 should have brought 
it.” 

** Drowned! Relie drowned!” repeated Arnold, in 
an icy voice of desperate calmness. : a 

** Yes sir, and of her own accord; there’s no ques- 
tion about it. She never went to bed at all in the 
evening. Weheard the dog bark, and the front door 
was unbarred. The poor, innocent child! It broke 
her heart that you should take the will so unkindly, 
and she took the only way left her to give the proper- 
ty back to you.” 

** May God forgive me! It will be impossible for 
me to forgive myself,” ejaculated Arnold Granger; 
and without a word or look for those behind, he seiz- 
ed his hat, and rushed like a madman from the house. 

* Follow him! follow him!” shrieked Mrs. Granger; 
“ O this is horrible beyond anything yet.” 

Her husband hurried after Arnold, and Mrs. 
Granger with trembling hands began gathering to- 
gether her shawl, and bonnet, and gloves. 

Mrs. Hyde looked after her with a stern glance, 
and sent her rankling arrows into the smitten heart. 

“* The young lady thanked me for being kind and 
motherly to one deserted by all her friends. O, my 
heart bled for her, and she so young, and tender- 
hearted, and innocent. What was she to blame be- 
cause Mr. Wickiord was pleased with her, and chuse 
to give her his own?” 

Poor Mrs. Granger broke down under this speech. 
She sank hastily into a chair, covered her fuce with 
her handkerchief, and burst into a wild wail of 
despair and remorse. 

**O Relie, Relie! my poor darling! Howcould you 
think we were so cruel? We were coming to you in 
@ little while, the very moment we were over the 
shock of the disappointment. O my little Relie, you 
can’t be dead! you mustn’t be dead.” 

Mrs. Hyde had been wrought up to such a pitch of 
indignation, her heart was so tull of teuderest pity 
fur that lonely, motherless girl who had been driven 


mercy for the Grangers. 

“ 1f you had spoken one half as much as that yes- 
terday afternoon, there would have been no trouble 
now,” said she, coldly. “They say it was heart-. 
rending to see the look she flung after you, when you 
went away and left her there.” 

“Don’t, don’t! You will’ drive me frantic. O my 
little Relie!” sobbed Mrs. Granger. “If we had only 
never heard or known about the Wickford property!” 

Miss Barbara Leighton here interposed, and with 
her imperious eye on Mrs. Hyde’s face, inquired: 

“Who is this person, Mrs. Granger? She adopts 
a singular manner toward the mother of the future 
owner of the Wickford place, if this is the house- 
keeper.” 

Mrs. Hyde bit her lip, and colored slightly. She 
bad forgotten that she had another master now. 

**I did not mean to be disrespectful,” she replied, 





to such a rash and desperate deed, that she had no | 


feel for that poor child who is gone, especially when 
she was so gentle and sweet-spoken to me.” 

** And she is dead? There is no question of her 
death?” d ded Miss Leight 

** No question at all. Lawyer Richardson has sent 
a party of men to look along the river below the falls. 
She went over, for there was her hat. Besides, the 
letter shows it was intended.” z 

Mrs. Granger sat with locked hands, and horrified, 
despairing face, but she roused herself at this. 

“The letter! I must see it, and I must be there 
when she is brought back. O Relie, Relie! you shall 
come to your old chamber, though only in your 
coffin.” 

And while she spoke, her weak, trembling hands 
folded her shawl around her, and essayed to tie the 
strings of her bonnet. 

Miss Leighton helped her, and said, in the same 
tone she would have used to a child: 

* You are agitated now, Mrs. Granger, and cannot 
see plainly the true state of the case. It is very 
melancholy and unfortunate, certainly, but you have 
nothing to blame yourself for. Don’t add to your 
unhappiness by such a thought.” 

“ You wont go then?” faltered Mrs. Granger. 

. “No, it would be highly indecorous and unbecom- 
ing. I willawait your return here, and of course 
postpone the ride to town until Arnold is at liberty 
to accompany me.” 

Mrs. Granger made no reply, but tremblingly ac- 
cepted the arm Mrs. Hyde offered, and the two wo- 
men hurried back to the great house on the Wick- 
ford estate. 

Arnold with a face as hard and almost as white as 
marble, met them in the vestibule. 

“* Have they found her?” gasped his mother, catch- 
ing at his arm. 

She hardly recognized the voice that answered: 

“ Not yet. But her shawl and handkerchief have 
been discovered, whirling in the river, three miles 
below thes pot where the bat was found. There is 
no question whatever about her death; the letter 
makes the hope vain and useless.” 

“O, what does she say? let me see it!” gasped 
Mrs. Granger. 

Arnold thrust his hand into his vest, and drew it 
forth. Mrs. Granger’s blinded eyes saw not a char- 
acter, but Mrs. Hyde whispered the words as she 
read them: 


“Arnold, dear Arnold, may you be happy. I give 
you back what I never meant to take away, the in- 
heritance you have looked upon as your rightful due. 
Aurelia Ireton shall not stand in your way. Heaven 
bless you, and forgive me if Iam wrong. Ask your 
mother to think more charitably, now that I give this 
proof of my innocence of any designs upon the Wick- 
ford property. Your poor RELIE.” 


_ Every word was like a dagger to either shivering 
Ystener. Even Mrs. Hyde forgot her resentment, as 
she looked from one white face to the other. 

“O Relie, Relie!” sobbed Mrs. Granger; ‘‘ I would 
give all the world to take back yesterday.” 

Her son with a bitter, echoing sigh, turned back 
into the house, exchanged a few hasty words with 
Lawyer Richardson, and locked himself into the 
library. All the terrible array of accusing, torment- 

ing thoughts which kept him company, could be dim- 
ly guessed by his haggard face and hollow eyes, 
when at length, after repeated summons from his 
mother, he came forth again among them. 

Mrs. Granger glanced into his face, and was half 
afraid to speak, but at length she ventured to 
whisper: 

“The day is almost gone, Arnold, and Miss Leigh- 
ton is going to town, if you come back to the house.” 

Arnold Granger almost ground his teeth together, 
as he repeated the name. 

“ Miss Leighton! Miss Leighton! why does she 
wait? Let my father drive her into town as swiftly 
as she likes. I shall stay here till they bring her back, 
my poor Relie! I have no time nor thought for any- 
thing else.” 

Mrs. Granger wiped away a fresh gush of tears, as 
she suggested, meekly: 

“ But, Arnold, Miss Leighton will think it very 
strange. She might be angry not to see you at all 
befure leaving.” 
| Tell her my place is here, that I shall not leave 








| until Relie is found,” answered Arnold, sternly, and 


retreating again, locked the door behind him. 

Mrs. Granger returned home, making out the best 
report possible, and was inexpressibly relieved when 
her elegant visitor had taken leave, not without many 
sweetly-spoken and gracefully-wurded condolences, 
and been taken to the nearest railroad station in 
preference to attempting the long drive to town. 

Mr. Granger returned with a grave, worn face, and 
coming into the house, said, with a heavy sigh: 

“ Well, mother, Miss Leighton’s visit is over. It is 
little we dreamed what was to come of it.” 

“ Little enough. O Andrew, I never knew trouble 
before. When I think of all Relie’s pretty ways, and 
loving looks, and then remember this cruel happen- 
ing, it seems to me my heart will break. I can’t help 
believing, besides, that there was more between Ar- 
nold and Relie than we thought. That look in his 
face haunts me.” 

‘Tam of your mind. It is plain that this fine lady 
has no power to comfort the lad, or he would never 
have let her go without a word of good-by. I am 
sorry for Arnold’s engagement to Miss Leighton. 
But I must go over now to learn if anything more 
has been found. I shut my eyes tight when 1 came , 
along by the river. I could not bear to look at it.’’ 





hastily. ‘“ But I must have a heart of stone not to 


But a fortnight of wretched anxiety and suspense 


passed, and the river still held its victim. At the 
expiration of that time, intelligence was received 
from a town nearly twelve miles below, that a wo- 
man’s body had been found, and been buried by two 
yeomen. Exposure to the water and the perilous 
passage over the falls had so changed what had been 
80 fair and lovely an image of girlish grace, that 
recognition was out of the question, and the Grangers 
were not allowed the shocking sight. It was buried, 
however, with solemn service in the Wickford lot, 
and a costly monument told the sad fate of Aurelia 
Ireton. Slowly the romantic, pitiful story faded away 
from the remembrance of the neighborhood. Even 
Mrs. Granger came to smile cheerfully, and plan 
hopefully again, especially when she found that her 
son made no objection to taking possession of the 
inheritance, as she had vaguely feared. 

“ What!” said Arnold, with a vague, far-away 
look in his eyes, ‘‘ much as I loathe and detest it, shall 
I deny this poor comfort to that devoted girl? What 
she has died to give—shall I dare rofuse to accept? 
Though it scorched my very heart, I would accept it.” 

People were curious to know how Arnold Granger 
would appear, after this trying experience, but their 
curiosity was destined to be baffled. After taking 
formal possession of the estate, he went away ona 
foreign tour, ard was absent nearly five years. He 
returned with added polish of manner, a still more 
striking manliness of carriage, a rich and varied ex- 
perience. But there was still a gravity of the eye, 
an occasional grim setting of the lip, which betrayed 
to his mother’s anxious scrutiny that the memory of 
Relie Ireton still hung around him, Miss Leighton’s 
imperious eyes questioned his face scarcely less eager- 
ly. She had received a brief call before he left 
the country, and no allusion whatever had been 
mare towards an early marriage, much to the chagrin 
of her famous plan for an extended bridal tour. She 
had not ventured to betray her indignation, for she 
was keen-witted enough to detect the change wrought 
in his character by the trying scenes he had passed 
through. But on his return, she met him with a full 
array of inimitable charms, determined to win him 
back to his original humble devotion. 

She had longed for this interview with eager, tri- 
umphant anticipations. But she came out of it an- 
gty, resentful, and humiliated. He was less than 
ever her lover—she read that easily, and saw, too, that 
the strange spell cast upon him by the little country 
girl’s tragic death, still held its power. Yet she 
spoke gayly and pleasantly, and betrayed nothing 
of her thoughts to him; least of all did she hint any 
doubt of their ultimate marriage. And Arnolké 
Granger, with a stifled sigh, hurried away from the 
brilliant society offering its brightest allurements to 
him, and went alone and sorrowfully to pace nearly 
half a night in the country churchyard, around the 
grassy lot from which gleamed whitely the sculptar- 
ed stone which told the name of the sleeper below, 
ghd gave its eloquent history of the past in the touch- 
in gwords of Scripture: 

“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his triends.” 





CHAPTER V. 


“Vicror, Victor! I have great news for you. 
Come at once, sirrah, and hear it.” 

The speaker, a very pretty young lady in white 
muslin, with fluttering blue ribbons, leaned over the 
vine-hung veranda, and nodded gayly to the young 
genileman indolently stretched upon the velvety turf 
of the lawn, under the shade of a noble elm tree. 

The latter tossed away his cigar, yawned once or 
twice, and rose languidly, turning towards her a 
pleasing, prepossessing countenance, lighted by gay 
blue eyes, and surm ounted by a luxuriant growth of 
kinky curls, of a pale brown. 

“Something new! By the latest pogt, undoubtedly. 
Most serene and amiable Ruse, queen of the floral 
gems, 1 bow before you in due meekness and rever- 
ence, and await your information with intense eager- 
ness.’’ 

As he spoke, Victor Haldeman swung himself 
lightly across the railing, ran gayly up the flight of 
steps, and made his appearance beside his cousin 
Rose Ingalls, with a most ridiculous series of bows 
and flourishes. 

“ Now, Victor, be reasonable a little while. If you 


“Tam dumb, and will turn myself into a statue,” 
replied Victor with a comical contortion, from which 
he emerged looking for all the world like a petrified 
mumpy, with stiffened knees and elbows, stock-like 
neck, and stony, expressionless face. 

“Incorrigible!” ejuculated Miss Rose, laughing 
more heartily still ; “ at this rate you will never learn 
my news.” 

“ What is the matter, Rosie?” asked a sweet young 
voice; and the shutter near them was pushed open, 
and a second young lady appeared at the window 
with a dainty bit of embroidery in her hands, “0, 
it is Victor, is it?” 

‘Of course, Annie. Is not Victor the sole object cf 
mecriment within our reach? You may always be 
sure he is at the bottom of all the mischief, and all 
the fun.” 

Annie Haldeman, smiling archly, reached out from 
the window, and laid her snowflake hand on Victor's 
shoulder. 

“ Victor, you naughty boy, come out of that old- 
man-of-the-mountain attitude. If you could see 
how you looked?” 

Victor shrugged his shoulders. 
“Don’t I know how I look! 





Hasn’t the mirror 


keep me laughing, 1 can’t talk, and I have really a 
| great deal to say.” 5 
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told me, and. all the pretty girls, have they not whis- 
pered their honeyed praises in my wearied ear? I 
can picture Adonis—Hyperion—” 

“ And Narcissus!’’ retorted Rose, merrily. 

*T don’t think he can pine with love for the image 
he now presents,” added Annie. 

“If you detract from my beauty, you assail your 
own, Miss Annie Haldeman, and I'll appeal to a cer- 
tain chum of mine for decision. Ahem! let me see, 
what were those lines 1 pilfered out of Ned Weston’s 
porttolio, 

“* Eyes like summer violets brimmed with sparkling dew, 

And hair whose curls have caught the sunbeam's gold- 

en hue.’ 
Now, Rosie, you shall be judge, am I not quite as 
good looking as the ‘lovely and accomplished Miss 
Annie Haldeman,’ the poet’s pride?” 

As he said this, the young man leaned against the 
casement of the open window, and with one arm 
playfully drew his sister’s face against his own. 

Rose smiled with tender pride as she looked upon the 
two fair young faces, as like as two could be, with one 
spiritual and delicate with womanhood’s refinement, 


. and the other brave and gallant with manly pride. 


“1 don’t think Annie will appeal from my judg- 
ment, Vic. When you behave properly, you are very 
nice-looking. Sonow justity my good nature in pass- 
ing such a sentence, and come and talk over with 
me my news, in a sensible fashion.” 

“ Certainly, certainly. Iam all attention. Let us 
hear what it can be. It can’t be anything to do 
with those charming Ayres, because I met Amyas 
this morning, with his sketch-book, and inquired for 
his sister, and she was well, and had there been any- 
thing new, he would have told me.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” answered Rose, some- 
what hastily; “ they are certainly very fond of mys- 
tery, those Ayres. How little we know about them 
after an acquaintance of a twelvemonth.” 

“We certainly know as much as we have any 
right to expect,” returned Victor. ‘“‘Amyas said plain- 
ly that they were alone in the world, and had no past 
to describe to any one. He has taken pains, more- 
over, and so has his sister, to impress upon every one 
that they are poor, and dependent upon their own 
exertions for their worldly fortune.” 

“ Besides, we can see for ourselves that they are 
pure and unblemished, wonderfully gifted, and alto- 
gether, the most fascinating people we have ever 
known, without the faintest attempt to seek favor 
from any one,” eehoed Annie, a soft wave of pink 
creeping over her cheek in her sudden enthusiasm. 

Rose Ingalls glanced from the two pair of eager 
blue eyes and earnest lips, and secretly sighed, but 
she spoke only in gay accents. 

“ Well, to be sure, [had no idea of assailing the 
Ayres. And here I have left the news still untold. 
Guess, Victor, who is coming to spend a whole 
month with us. Somebody who will make us 
gay as we can ask, who is queen of festive scenes, and 
can drive away all dullness and ennui, a very famous 
belle, directly from the city.” 

“That means Barbara Leighton, of course. No 
one else aspires to just her sort ofsceptre. Whatcan- 
induce her to condescend to such a humble, insigni- 
ficant sphere as this? I1tis not for the love of her 
long-forgotten relatives, 1 am positive.” 

* Now don’t be uncharitable, Vic. You know how 
courted and petted she has been. I’ve no doubt it is 
true, as her letter says, that this is the very first time 
she could escape from her engagements to come to 
us. But think what an addition she will be to our 
summer festivities; what grace and polish Annie and 
I may acquirein such grand company. And O, by 
the way, Mr. Granger is coming down to the ‘ Sports- 
man,’ with a party of gentlemen, so we shall be like- 
ly to catch a glimpse of him.” 

“Hum. Mr. Granger? O yes, I remember. Our 
city cousin’s fience. Very wealthy, is he not, and 
travelled, and learned, and all that sort of thing? 
I’ve never met him, but I’ve heard some sort of a 

romantic story. about him, which I can’t for the life 
of me recall. Well, Rosebud, you are right, all this 
influx into our quiet town will stir it up amazingly. 
Annie, my sweet, don’t look so saintly fair, so like a 
stately lily, or I wont promise but you’ll win away 
the grand Mr. Granger from our brunette cousin Bar- 
bara. As for Rosebud here, I know very wel! what 
merciless plans are already entered into her pretty 
head—that train of gentlemen coming down here 
with my lord Arnold Granger for game, had bet- 
ter look to their armor instead of their weapons. 
Some people take higher mark than bird or beast. I 
foresee an infinite series of disasters!” 

** Don’t you find any personal interest in the mat- 
ter?’’ questioned Rose Ingalls, with just a momen- 
tary gleam of vexation flitting across her face. “ Bar- 
bara tells of half-a-dozen of her fair lady friends who 
are to steal time from the fashionable watering- 
places to be within the circle of the charming coterie. 
You may meet your own fate, Victor.” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, ran his 

fingers lightly through his fair, clustering curls, and 
then answered, with a look of serious gravity: 

‘* Who has been once wounded, is invulnerable to 
further shafts, my Rose. Wound not your tender 





heart by solicitude on my I ama Gibraltar, 
let their powerless missiles fly.” 

Rose tried to answer playfully, but her voice trem- 
bled slightly. 


“I wonder from whence came the shaft that 
wounded. This is our first hint of such a catastrophe. 
How comes it that you have belied your name; or is 
the matter still unsettled, indefinitely postponed, as 
the newspapers tell about? Answer frankly, Sir Vic- 
noble cousin mine.” 


“When EL have my answer, you shall know it, 
Rosebud. But don’t you know there are sume shrines 
you approach as reverently and charily as if you 
were asking for a star to be plucked from the heav- 
ens, or were begging the purest diamond from the 
monarch’s crown, and feel yourself more daring and 
presumptuous in asking for a heart’s love, than for 
either of the other comparatively worthless treas- 
ures?” 

“TI understand,” said Rose, bending over a milky 
calla on the flower-stand, so that the flush on her 
cheek could not be seen. ‘‘ You are thinking about 
Amy Ayre. You and Annie are always thinking 
about the Ayres.” 

Annie at these words made a precipitate retreat, 
looking more like a rose than a lily. But Victor 
stood his ground, and with a sweet, grave smile 
spreading over his face, turned, and said, earnestly : 

** And why not, Rosebud? Could we think of any 
people one half so amiable, and refined, and eens 
gifted?” 

“T suppose not,” answered Rose, still deftly hand- 
ling the great green leaves, as if in search of blight- 
ing insect, “if it will only end favorably. I only 
wish you knew more about them, Victor.” 

“T wish I knew that there was any hope for me 
with Amy,” said Victor Haldeman. “ Tell me can- 
didly what you think about it, Rose?” . 

The girl’s eyes were still downcast, and Victor nev- 
er guessed that the drooping lashes hid the rising 
tears, nor marked the tremulous flutter at the white 
throat, but the voice was steady enough which 
replied: 

“* Candidly, Victor, I think Amyas enjoys Annie’s 
society far better than his sister cares tor yours. She 
never seems quite herself when you look your ad- 
miration so unguardedly. Remember, you asked for 
my true opinion.” 

“Of course I did, and I know you are right in re- 
gard to that little embarrassment of hers. I have 
puzzled overit. But I thought, I hoped it might 
only be maidenly confusion at the discovery of the 
secret which you admit I betray every time I am in 
her presence. I wish, Rosebud, you had been in 
love yourself, and then you might be able to tell me 
some of the symptoms; though who knows if common 
rules will apply to such a rich, yet sensitive and shy 
nature as thatof Amy Ayre?” 

Rose Ingalls set her white teeth under her red, 


smiling lips in the desperate determination to hide | 
her pain, and keep her face from betraying all her | 


writhing heart was suffering, yet it was some little 
time ere she was able to answer in even, quiet tones, 

‘I should be very glad to help you if I could, Vic- 
tor. But indeed my judgement is by no means in- 
fallible. ‘Faiut heart never won fair lady’ was al- 
ways your motto, and you have this halcyon summer 
time befure you. Now I must go in and consult my 
wardrobe, and its needs, in prospect of this gay com- 
pany. I have my own conquests to look after.” 

She passed around the veranda, and entered the 
house by the side door, gliding softly by the sitting- 
room door, and hurrying up to the solitude of her pri- 
vate room ; there the unshed tears were allowed to fall. 

Rose Inga!ls, the pretty heiress of a snug little fur- 
tune left entirely to her own management, sat down 
by the window, and murmured, disconsolately: 

“What a cross-grained world this is! There is 
Ned Weston sighing his life out for Annie, who has 
only thought for Amyas Ayre. And there is John 
Armitage, who would give half his fortune for an old 
glove of mine, and I, foolish girl that I am, can only 
see perfection in one whose every aspiration turns to 
Amy Ayre, who, if I am not strangely mistaken, 
cares no more for Victor Haldeman than for this 
great gentleman, Mr. Arnold Granger, who is com- 
ing amongst us.~Heigho! 1 hope matters are straight 
between Barbara and her lover, Another ill assort- 
ment would fairly destroy my faith in happy love.” 
And thereupon she burst into bitter laughter, and 
then fell again to weeping. 

Meantime, below, in the pretty little parlor be- 
hind the veranda, Victor Halueman had drawn his 
sister to the tete-a-tete, and with his arm around her, 
and her fair ringlets mingling with his short curls as 
her head rested on his shoulder, whispered: 

“Annie darling, now we are in for it, that is, as 
Rose has broken the ice, why not face the matter 
bravely, and find out where we stand?” 

Annie smiled archly, though she nestled her blush- 
ing face further from observation. 

“There is little need of taking an observation in 
your case, Victor. If love has an equator, you are 
just there, and for your longitude, you must reckon 
according to your distance or closeness to the Ayre 
cottage, and that dear, sweet Amy.” 

“To be sure, that’s my position, pet, but it isabout 
Amy’s I would consult star, and sun, and friendly 
chart. If I could only have the faintest hope she 
cared for me now, or would ever care for me—” 

Annie’s faint sigh floated before her words. 

“‘ They are peculiar people, Victor. It seems tome 
I never betore saw two such earnest, enthusiastic 
natures, which gain such irresistible confidence from 
others, and yet guard with such sweet, calm dignity 
their own secrets, Somehow, I always feel as if I 
stood in a sacred vestibule when in their presence; 
but there is always an inner shrine before which a 
curtain hangs, and I please myself with vain at- 

tempts to picture the glories there. I dare not an- 
swer your question. I am sure that Amy respects 
and admires you, but more than that—” 

“I will teach her the dearer sentiment. I will 
strive so earnestly to be worthy of her love, that I 
can hardly fail,” returned Victor, eagerly. ‘Rose 





said she was more certain of Amyas’s tolerance of 





my undisguised attachment. How is it, Annie, my 
darling? Would you make him bappy with your 
warm heart’s devotion?” 

“ That is a question, Victor, not even a brother may 
ask,” returned Annie Haldeman, in a voice of gentle 
reproach. ‘‘ Nay, not even can be answered to my 
own heart until Amyas himself has spoken it. But 
I am wondering if my father would be pleased should 
you obtain Amy’s consent. I am sure he hoped you 
and Rose would join hearts and fortunes.” 

“Rose? She is a dear, good girl, but she seems 
like a sister. No one can compare with Amy in my 
estimation, and my father would never ruin my hap- 
piness for the sake of gratifying his pride or ambition. 
IT have all confidence of that.” 

“To be sure. It has troubled mea little that he 
heeds the foolish rumors floating around the place. 
It is singular that the Ayres never exchange visits 
with any but ourselves.” 

** Because they know we appreciate their refine- 
ment and genius. That is not strange, Aunie.” 

‘* Perhaps not, but Iam really surprised, when I 
look back upon it, to see how our acquaintance with 
them ripened. I think we were charmed from the 
very first.” 

“ Yes, certainly, because they were so entirely dif- 
ferent from all the others of our acquaintance. And 
then the fact that they, like ourselves, were twins, 
was a strong tie of interest.” 

“T wish, Victor, their mysterious habits were not 
so freely discussed. It is annoying to hear the in- 
nuendoes flung out—” 

“Tt does not annoy me. Their secret is their own, 
and they have a right to keep it. They say honor- 
ably and fearlessly that there is one, and further 
than that, no one has a right to question. If any- 
thing, I honor them the more for it, especially for the 
frank acknowledgment that there is something 
in their cottage home which people are not to in- 
vestigate. I hope this influx of fine visitors will 
not interrupt our acquaintance with them.” 

“I should be vexed if it were so, and yet—” 

Annie Haldeman paused, and a faint blush drift- 
ed across her fair cheek, as she added: 

“These gay people who are coming are reported 
to be invincible. Barbara, we know, holds queenly 
sway wherever she goes, and Mr. Arrold Granger 
must be very superior to have won so fastidious and 
courted a belle. What if they should throw such 
plain country people as we quite in the shade—what 
then, Victor?” 

“They shan’t disturb the happiness of the Ayres. 
I'll watch jealously for that,” replied Victor, thought- 
fully. ‘But if Barbara Leighton and this Mr. 
Granger are lovers, they ought to be absorbed in each 
other’s society, and leave other people unmoles 

“I think that is hardly possible for Barbara. She 
was never at rest if there was a single gentleman in 
her circle who refused to submit to her fascinations. 
I think she will be inclined to try her spzlls upon 
Amyas Ayre, even though Mr. Granger is present.” 

“I don’t know about that, Annie. The idea of 
tall, queenly Barbara coquetting with that slight, 
boyish, modest Amyas, is rather ridiculous.” 

“It is justsuch a poetic,dreamy nature that attracts 
these coquettes. There is a finar fascination in watch- 
ing the effect of such subtle, wicked arts upon a re- 
fined spirit like his, than upon common, coarser men. 
I cannot tell why, but somehow, I have a premoni- 
tion that this visit of Mr. Arnold Granger with Bar- 
bara will make some great change here.” 

“ Their cause is very weak. Annie, who would 
hide from every trial. 1 am willing they should be 
tested, even though it ruins my hopes. I shall in- 
vite the Ayres to be present when the grand people 
arrive. And I hope, darling, you will not demur.” 

As he spoke, Victor Haldeman kissed the fair 
cheek nestling so closely to his. 

Certainly I shall not,” replied Annie, a little 
proudly; ‘it was only on their own account that I 
foreboded harm. What an odd talk this has been. 
No one but you, Victor, could ever have obtained so 
cluse a peep into my inner life.” 

“ And am I not your other self, your twin brother? 
It will indeed, be a sorry day, Annie, when you and 
I refuse to share each other's secrets. And now I won- 
der where is Rosebud? 1 have talked so gravely all 
this time that I must havea frolic for counterpoise. 
T’ll warrant she is sitting amidst laces, ribbons and 
furbelows, counting up her resources against the city 
invasion. I’ll sound the warwhoop, and dash in to 
obtain my share of the spoils.” 

‘Leave poor Rose alone, Victor. There is that 
rose-tree to be trained against the trellis. Mark is 
too busy to attend toit. If you are not going to the 
office, lend him a helping hand. I want everything 
in order before these critical people arrive.” 

“ Leave the ruse, and tend to the tree. Your di- 
rections are somewhat contradictory, fair sister mine, 
However, I am wonderfully keen at riddles, as every- 
body knows. I will see what can be done.” 

He went away into the hall, whistling merrily, 
mounted the stairs with two or three flying leaps, 
and was presently pounding furiously at Rose 
Ingalls’s door. 

“ Go away, Victor; I can’t be plagued now. I’m 
cross,” answered his cousin, without opening the 
door. 

“Cross! Humph, arose with thorns! Come out 
and let me see if you are a brier-rose. What has 
happened? The pet kitten hasn’t made a nest of 
your new bonuet? Don’t tellme anything so over- 
whelming as that has occurred, or we shall go into 
hysterics. Or, maybe, stupid Janet has spoilt your 
laces? or the lavender silk met with a misfortune? 
Heartrending!” 





“‘Go away, Victor, you horrible tease. I wish you 
would leave me in peace!’’ said the mufiled voice, 
half-crying. 

‘* Now Lam sure something serious has happened. 
I quake with consternation. I shall never recover 
my equanimity, until you give me a glimpre of your 
face, for I begin to fear something nearer a personal 
misfortane. You haven’t discovered a wrinkle, or a 
gray hair, just now, when these fine people are com- 
ing? Speak quickly, Rosebud, and relieve my fears.” 

And he began whistling a tune, drumming on the 
door to-keep time. There was an ominous silence 
within. Z 

The whistling grew shriller, the drumming quick- 
ened, and presently the key clicked in the lock, and 

just a crack disclosed the face of Rose, trying to hold 
its stern look, but already dimpling beneath his arch, 
mischievous smile. 

** Why do you torment me so, Victor?” 

“IT want your company. I’ve got some of your 
work in hand—the rosebush to train over that trellis. 
I shall never get through with it without the stimu- 
lus of your presence. Come out into the garden with 
me.” 

‘* Where’s Annie?” 

“Pho! Annie never answers for that sort of thing. 
I want you.” 

* I’m busy with my work.” 

“ Bring it along with you. There’s a nice shady 
seat close at hand.”’ 

“But I can’t! There’s a whole work-basket full 
of materials.” 

“* Nonsense! as if a work-basket was as much of a 
fixture as Mahomet’s mountain. Hand it over, Miss 
Sweet-Brier.” 

“Iam not sweet. I’m anythingelseto-day. [am 
thorny, scratchy. ‘Take warning, and be off!” 

Victor changed his tactics. He made a sudden 
dash which opened the door, and swooping upon her, 
seized the light figure in hisarms, and while he held 
her, shrieking and struggling, he caught up, with 
disengaged hand, hat and scarf lying on the chair, 
and set out triumphantly down stairs again with his 
burden. 

The little peals of laughter and smothered shrieks 
brought Mrs. Haldeman to her chamber door. She 
looked after them with a fond smile. 

“Those wild children! Victor can never enjoy 
himself anywhere unless he has Rose to tease.”’ : 

Ruse, betwixt laughter and mock anger, settled her- 
self into the rustic seat, and sewed, while Victor tied 
up the branches. They were quarrelling all the time, 
but each had a bright smile and happy face. 

“ The fact is, Rosebud, I can’t get on at all without 
you. Let me have ever so agreeable company, there 
is a lack till you happen along,”’ said Victor, nodding 
gayly, ashe hammered at the trellis. 

‘* A diseased palate, You get cloyed with honey, 
and want vinegar.” 

“ Or spice or pepper. That is it, no doubt.” 

Rose looked down upon her work as she returned: 

‘Yuu forgot oae when you said that, Victor. You 
have no thought or need of me where Amy Ayrv is 
present.” 

*“*Haven’t 1? I don’t feel so sure aboutit. 1 have 
adim idea that there is a certain want of my nature 
which would go starving if you were missing. But 
it .s jolly to think I cuz have you both, isn’t it?” 

* Tam not aware of any lien you hold, sir, upon 
me, at least,” answered Rose, hotly, her cheek burn- 
ing. ‘‘Some day, before you suspect, you will tind 
me flown. I have already serious ideas.” 

“Really, you startle me. What grand proposal 
has come to your haud? I must have a word to say 
about it.’’ 

* I have half-a-dozen projects. I may go to—” 

‘* Patagonia, or Zanzibar! Now, Sweet-Brier, they 
don’t knew how to appreciate roses there.” 

* At all events, there’s a fine opening at the Sand- 
wich Islands. The young king wants an American 
wife. L’ve seen his photograph, and the majesty of 
his presence is overpowering. I shan’t acknowledge 
your plebeian acquaintance when I am holding my 
court, sirrah.” 

**Queen Rose! I kiss your hand! You’ll see me 
like another Sinbal, shipwrecked at your palace- 
gate. I should certainly come in pursuit of you. 
Now the trellis is tinished, thanks to your presence, 
and if your majesty will allow me, I will escurt you 
to the house.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


ONE afternoon, something like ten days later than 
the date of the last chapter, Victor Hald , Stroll- 
ing carelessly along the retired lane which shortened 
the distance between his father’s office in the thriv- 
ing village and their picturesque country-seat, came 
upon a siender youth sitting on a grassy bank, his 
sketch-book on his knee, and working away indus- 
triously upon the bit of woodland landscape, which 
he was transferring to the paper with swift and spir- 
ited strokes. 

Victor’s face brightened, and he hurried forward. 

“Good day to you, Sir Artist. I am rejoiced to 
meet you at last. We fancied you had taken a vow 
against appearing again at Ingleside. We have 
scarcely seen you or your sister this week back.” 

The artist lifted his head, and showed a fine face, 
with clear, luminous eyes, and cheeks tinted, almost 
like a girl’s, with freshest rose-color. A soft, black 
moustache and long, full whiskers relieved a coun- 
tenance that would otherwise have seemed effemi- 
nate, with its delicate features and sensitive mouth. 
He did not look more than twenty-one or two, bat 
his manner, which was eminently compoced and self- 
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possessed, gave assurance of maturer aye. | 
aside his sketch-book, came forward with a 
stretched hand, and answered, pleasantly: 

“ We held a consultation on the matter, an: 
and I concluded it would not harm us to try 
quiet. If anything should take away trom u 
charming family, we should find our lonely 1i: 
fold more insupportable. And on that prin 
political economy which prepares for possible « 
cies, we determined to wean ourselves from 
side.” 

** What could come between us?” said Vict. 
proachfully; ‘indeed, Amyas, that is the ver, 
est of all reasons.” 

“The experiment bas not amounted to m: 
discover that, by my delight in this accidental 
ing. The ladies are well, I trust, at Inglesice.’ 

* Quite well, I thank you, but pray tell me 
extraogdinary and fuolish experiment has come 
end now.” 

Amyas Ayre laughed merrily. 

“1 think it has. A hermit’s life is extrem: . 
natural, and but for your kind family, we » 
be hermits indeed, But, somehow, it did nv 
as if we ought to call upon your generosity 
sparingly.” 

* The tavor is bestowed upon us, The girls 
80 thoroughly your sister’s society she canno! 
their welcome feigned. You are sketchi. 
day?” 

** Yes, & little companion toa dining-room | 
furnished General R——. I don’t see why th. 


tridge on this bank, pecking among that ex 
moss, with its companion vine of scarlet berric: 

“You are so indostrious, I never find you 
sali Victor, half-euviously. 

* There is need of it, but I enjoy it, too. A. 
going home? I will walk that way myself.” 

And he closed the sketch-book, put up the p 
and walked a few steps along the road. 

“I wish you would give yourself a restin, . 
Amyas. Weare expecting a gay coterie, and. . 
tremely anxious that you and your sister . 
A us,” observed Victor, earnestly, as ho fi. 


“Thank you, I have no doubt we shoul! 
it. Amy will probably be more at liberty t. 
And circumstances may prevent either of us, 0: 
from «xccepting your kindness. You know, \ 
we never attempt to disguise our peculiar c. 
stances, We can never be certain of our f:. 
from close quarters at home,” 

* But if there is no hindrance, you will «: 
asked his companion, eagerly. 

“Certainly, with « great <deul of pleasure. 
look at that sky, Haldeman.” * 

“Very charming. I mean to show you ai. 
ject for your artist admiration. You can mah. 
Zenobia or Cleopatra. A relative of ours is c: 
from the city who has been a belle of all the |. 
ing-places.” 

Amyas Ayre shrugged his graceful shoulder: 

“IT am afraid of that sort of woman, Y. 
frighten me. pas page ga 
wilder you with their sparkling splendor, 
striking complexion, all brilliant red and , 
white, and hair, magnificent in its blacknes:. 
shimmer, and luxurious wealth? Thatisthe. .. 
woman which rises up before me, in a whirl of » 
silk, and royal velvet, and costly laces, conju. 
by your description.” 

“ Admirable! you could not have describ: 
better if you had seen Barbara Leighton.” 

‘* Barbara Leighton!” ejaculated young Ay: 
soft bloom paling away swittly from his cheek ; 
don’t mean to say that she is coming here?” 

“She certaiuly is. And you know her? 
strange!” 

The youth had turned a littleaside. He ck 
his hand, and set Lis teeth savagely a mome: 
he replied: : 

“I have met thelady. Is she married yet?’ 

“ No, but she is engaged to that wealthy G:. . 
who has just returned from a five years’ visit |. 
rope. Lam afraid you did not like Barbara.” 

“Like would be a tame word, Haldeman. 
fair lady might choose a different one, At all « 
it is no merit of hers that I bad not, long ago, 
out my brains from foolish, insane love. DL 
know anything about such women, Victor? |. 
do not, be warned by mein season. Their im) 
vanity is not satisfied with the devotion of one 
ery out for the enslavement of all gentlemen - 
reach of their glittering eyes. I was only a pou. 
but my lady had no pity. This lover was aw. 
Europe, I sappose, and she chose to keep her 
practice. She was in the country for her h 
where I was staying for my painting lessons . 
generous artist. No other game was at hand, .. 
all the diamond-tipped arrows were levelled 
unsophisticated heart. I need not describe ~ 
pretty ways and arts that led me on. Enoug). 
when I made bold to speak a few plain wor 
lady opened those great eyes of hers, protest 
grief at the misunderstanding, and showed n 

betrotha) ring. Such a poor, mean, false nat 
scilabeescins ance And menw 
be cheated by it!” 

The words were spoken in a tone of intense | 
senate and then he turned impulsively to bi: 


 eaeenen, don’t be deceived. Make th 
of such sweet, true, noble natures as those o! 
sister and Rose Ingalls, and you will be save: 
shipwreck. it cuts me to the heart to th 
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sure something serious has happened. 
-onsternation. I shall never recover 
y, until you give me a glimpre of your 
n to fear something nearer a personal 
you haven’t discovered a wrinkle, or a 
now, when these fine people are com- 
\ickly, Rosebud, and relieve my fears.” 
.n whistling a tune, drumming on the 
ume. There was an ominous silence 












\g grew shriller, the drumming quick- 
ently the key clicked in the lock, and 
.s¢losed the face of Rose, trying to hoki 
but already dimpling beneath his arch, 
-mile, 
oa torment me so, Victor?” 
ur company. I’ve got some cf your 
—the rosebush to train over that trellis. 
zet throagh with it without the stimu- 
esence. Come out into the garden with 


Annie?” 
.ie never answers for that sort of thing. 


with my work.” 

long with you. There’s a nice shady 
and.”” 

’t! There’s a whole work-basket full 


! as if a work-basket was as much of a 
uomet’s mountain. Hand it over, Miss 


chy. Take warning, and be off!” 

ged his tactics. He made a sudden 
pened the door, and swooping upon her, 
ut figure in his arms, and while he held 
and straggling, he caught up, with 
.and, hat and scarf lying on the chair, 
.iumphantly down stairs again with his 
veals of laughter and thered shrieks 
.. Haldeman to her chamber door. She 

hem with a fond smile. 

id children! Victor can never enjoy 
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.<t laughter and mock anger, settled her- 
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possessed, gave assurance of maturer age. He put 
aside his sketch-book, came forward with an out- 
stretcbed hand, and answered, pleasantly: 

“ We held a consultation on the matter, and Amy 
and I concluded it would not harm us to try a little 
quiet. If anything should take away from us your 
charming family, we should find our lonely life ten- 
fold more insupportable. And on that principle of 
political economy which prepares for possible exigen- 
cies, we determined to wean ourselves from Ingle- 
side.” 

‘* What could come between us?” said Victor, re- 
proachfully; “indeed, Amyas, that is the very poor- 
est of all reasons.” 

“The experiment has not amounted to much. I 
discover that, by my delight in this accidental meet- 
ing. The ladies are well, I trust, at Ingleside.” 

* Quite well, I thank you, but pray tell me your 
extraogdinary and fvolish experiment has come to au 
end now.” 

Amyas Ayre laughed merrily. 

“I think it has. A hermit’s life is extremely un- 
natural, and but for your kind family, we should 
be hermits indeed. But, somehow, it did not seem 
as if we ought to call upon your generosity so un- 
sparingly.” 

* The favor is bestowed upon us. The girls enjoy 
so thoroughly your sister’s society she cannot think 
their welcome feigned. You are sketching w- 
day?” 

“ Yes, a little companion to a dining-room trifle I 
furnished General R——. I don’t see why the gawe 
should always be painted slain. I shall bave a par- 
tridge on this bank, pecking among that exquisite 
moss, with its companion vine of scarlet berries.” 

**You are so industrious, 1 never find you idie,” 
sakl Victor, half-enviously. 

* There is need of it, but I enjoy it, too. Are you 
going home? I will walk that way myself.” 

And he closed the sketch-book, put up the pencils, 
aud walked a few steps along the road. 

“IT wish you would give yourself a resting-spell, 
Amyas. We are expecting a gay coterie, and are ex- 
tremely anxious that you and your sister should 
jein us,” observed Victor, earnestly, as he followed 

him 


“Thank you. I have no doubt we should enjoy 
it. Amy will probably be more at liberty than I. 
And circumstances may prevent either of us, or both, 
from «ccepting your kindness. You know, hs 
we never attempt to disguise our peculi 
stances. We can never be certain of our freedom 
from close quarters at home.” 

* But if there is no hindrance, you will come?” 
asked his companion, eagerly. 

“ Certainly, with a great deul of pleasure. Only 
look at that sky, Haldeman.” * 

“Very charming. I mean to show you a fit sub- 
ject for your artist admiration. You can make her 
Zenobia or Cleopatra. A relative of ours is coming 
from the city who has been a belle of all the water- 
ing-places.” 

Amyas Ayre shrugged his graceful shoulders. 

“T am afraid of that sort of woman. You will 
frighten me. Has she great black eyes which be- 
wilder you with their sparkling splendor, and a 
striking complexion, all brilliant red and pearly 
white, and hair, magnificent in its blackness, and 
shimmer, and luxurious wealth? ‘That is the sort of 
woman which rises up before me, in a whirl of sheeny 
silk, and royal velvet, and costly laces, copjured up 
by your description.” 

“‘Admirable! you could not have described her 
better if you had seen Barbara Leighton.” 

‘* Barbara Leighton!” ejaculated young Ayre, the 





'| soft bloom paling away swittly from his cheek ; “ you 


don’t mean to say that she is coming here?” 

“She certainly is. And you know her?—how 
strange!” 

The youth had turned a little aside. He clenched 
his hand, and set Lis teeth agely a t, ere 
he replied: 

“T have met thelady. Is she married yet?” 

“ No, but she is engaged to that wealthy Granger 
who has just returned from a five years’ visit to Eu- 
Tope. lam afraid you did not like Barbara.”’ 

* Like would be a tame word, Haldeman. The 
fair lady might choose a different one. At all events, 
it is no merit of hers that I had not, long ago, blown 
out my brains from foolish, insane love. Do you 
know anything about such women, Victor? If you 
do not, be warned by mein season. Their imperious 
vanity is not satisfied with the devotion of one; they 
ery out for the enslavement of all gentlemen within 
reach of their glittering eyes. I was only a poor boy, 
but my lady had no pity. This lover was away in 
Europe, I suppose, and she chose to keep herself in 
practice. She was in the country for her health, 
where I was staying for my painting lessons with a 
generous artist. No other game was at hand, and so 
all the diamond-tipped arrows were levelled at my 
unsophisticated heart. I need not describe all the 
pretty ways and arts that led me on. Enough that, 
when I made bold to speak a few plain words, my 
lady opened those great eyes of hers, protested her 
grief at the misunderstanding, and sh d me her 
betrothal ring. Such a poor, mean, false nature as 
dwells beneath that fair exterior! And men will still 
be cheated by it!” 

The words were spoken in a tone of intense bitter- 
ness, and then he turned impulsively to his com- 








’ panion. 


‘* Haldeman, don’t be deceived. Make the most 
of such sweet, true, noble natures as those of your 
sister and Rose Ingalls, and you will be saved from 
shipwreck. It cuts me to the heart to think of 








such a bright, happy disposition as yours ruined by 
the wiles of a cequeite.” 

“ There is nodarger. There is a counter-charm to 
destroy such uncanny spells. I think myself, we are 
two fortunate fellows, to enjoy such close intimacy 
with three such true and lovely maidens as your sis- 
ter, and Annie, and Rose. I wish, Amyas, you would 
let me tell you all I think of Amy, my hopes and 
fears. You would know then that there is no harm 
for me in Barbara Leighton’s power. Let me tell you 
all.” 

Amyas Ayre flung out his delicate hand in a re- 
straining gesture, as he answered, hastily: 

“I wish you would not, Victor. To tell the truth, 
it has been a dim suspicion of what you hint now, 
that has kept us away. It is our misfortune to be 
surrounded by very peculiar circumstances. I have’ 
known, this long while, that it was my duty to go 
away, but it was so beautiful and happy here, it was 
like tearing asunder my heartstrings, and I weakly 
lingered. We can be happy in friendship with your 
family, but the thougtt of a closer tie must only 
send us entirely apart.” 

“1 do not understand you. Does Amy—” began 
Victor, his frank face clouded over, his lip trembling 
slightly. 

Amyas Ayre broke off a dry stalk, and snapped it 
into a duzen pieces, ere he returned, in a grave 
voice: 

“Amy and I understand each other thoroughly. 
She agrees with me that if the charm of our calm 
friendship with your family is broken now, entire 
separation must come ” 

* And does she refuse me all hope?” cried Victor, 
in a tone of genuine anguish. 

His companion sighed, as he returned: 4 

“IT will not say that she does, and yet I dare not 
give you any encouragement. It may be that peace 
and juvy will come for Amy, that she will find berself 
free to love, and accept this generous, helping hand 
you offer her. Yet it is more likely not. However, 
it is not likely to be long before a decision can be 
formed. Until then, I judge we had best keep 
separate ways.” 

“No. I am not so selfish and exacting as that. I 
can wait while I havea ragof hope. You need not 
tear my troubling Amy; she shall not discover sign 
of my knowledge of this. You must come as usual. 
I am sure it will be better for us all.” . 

“Noble, generous soul!” exclaimed Amyas Ayre, 
grasping his hand, aud wringing it impetuously; ‘it 
cannot be but happiness will come to one so deserv- 
ing. I trust the time will come when we can show 
you everything, our whole life, even our marvellous, 
jealuusly-guarded secret.” 

“ Ll ask only for Amy’s love; your secrets you may 
keep as long as you choose. Do not keep her away; 
I should be sorry to deny Annie the pleasure of her 
company. It pleases me to see them together.” 

“ Your sister reminds me of some cherished lily, 
some saintly blossom nourished by purer dew and 
finer sunshine than common clay.” 

** Shall I hint to. Annie this acquaintance of yours 
with our Cousin Barbara?” asked’ Victor, secretiy 
determined that his sister should hear the pretty 
compliment. 

Amyas Ayre opened his fine eyes in wonder, and 
answered, innocently: 

** Why not, indeed?” 

** Poor Annie!” sighed Victor, mentally; “he can- 
not love her, or he would give a different answer. 
And then with a sudden impulse he could scarcely 
explain to himself, he said aloud, in an earnest tone: 

“ Ayre, my dear fellow, I wish you and Annie 
might like each other as well as 1 hope for Amy and 
myself. That would plete my happi 4 

Itwas a moment before the young artist compre- 
hended his meaning. When it came to him, a hot 
flush swept across his cheek, and his lip trembled 
nervously, as he replied, with sudden vehemence: 

“ What do you mean, Victor Halieman? It can- 
not be that Annie, the sweet, gentle-spirited Annie, 
wouild stoop to think or care for me?” 

“ There might be stranger things, lad. Mind you, 
I have nothing to say for Annie herseif, but I give 
you my best wishes for success. Faint heart, you 
know, never won yet.” 

“Good heavens! what direful toils are elgsing 
around me!” ejaculated Amyas Ayre, in a bitter 
tone. “ I would rather fly away and hide myself in 
a desert, than be the innocent cause of pain to Annie. 
No, no, it cannot be. Iam needlessly alarmed.” 

He looked so distressed and annoyed, that Victor 
could not refrain from saying, in a faintly reproach- 
ful tone: 

“ Would it be so terrible a thing for you to marry 
Annie? You do not care tor her at all, then?” 

“ 1 admire, I respect, 1 love her with all my heart, 
and I would rather die than give her pain,” returned 
Amyas Ayre, passionately. 

“ What can it be then which makes a barrier?” 
asked Victor, eagerly ; “if itis your nameless fortune, 
your lack of means, some blight upon your birth, 
your kin, it maybe, I assure you that need not make 
you despair. It is only you yourself, your own char- 
acter, that amy one of us will question.” 

“So generous!” muttered the artist; “O hard, 





haven. ForI see that 1 must go. 1 will not remain 
to bring grief to such generous friends.”’ 

“You ‘still love Barbara?” queried Victog, in a 
puzzled voice. 

Amyas Ayre’s voice was filled with haughty scorn 
his eye flashed proudly, as he repeated: 

“Love Barbara Leighton! Heaven forgive me 





that the sentiment sbe inspires is so near to hate.” 


hard fate! which will drive me away from this happy | 


“Are you married to any one else? Do you wish 
to marry any other lady, that you have no heart to 
give to Annie?” 

“No, no. If I were free to marry any lady in the 
wide world, search it over, I could find none who 
would inspire more earnest respect, tenderer af- 
fection.” 

* And yet you say it is impossible for you to make 
her your wife?” ; 

“Ay, as impossible as to pluck down yonder sun 
from his far height.” 

And as he said it, Amyas Ayre shivered, and turn- 
ed his pale face from his friend’s observation. 

“Itis beyond the Sphinx,” muttered Victor, ina 
voice of thorough bewilderment. 

“If it could only rest for a little while longer,” 
murmured Amyas. . 

“And so it shall, my friend,” said Victor, in a 
hearty tone. “ Let us just forget that this conversa- 
tion has occurred. Whatever there may be about 
you which mystifies us, of one thing we are all cer- 
tain, that we can trust your honor and integrity. As 
you have said, we will be simply friends for a little 
while longer.” 

The artist gave his slender and delicate fingers to 
the other’s clasp, as he returned: 

“Thank you. I should indeed be thankful to have 
it so.” 

‘They walked on silently, and were turning the 
bend of the road which gave a view of the Haldeman 
mansion, when Victor made a sudden exclamation: 

‘** By George! they have stolen a march upon us. 
If that is not Barbara Leighton, I have forgotten the 
poise of her stately head. She was always a magni- 
ficent rider, and the gentleman beside ber most like- 
ly is Mr. Granger. The others are the Daytons. 
They are coming on swiftly, and will stop to speak 
with me, of course. Do you care to meet her?” 

He pointed as he spoke towards the little group 
of equestrians cantering gayly along the cross-road, 
and looked deprecatingly into his companion’s face. 

It flushed a deep red, and then paled, but the eye 
flashed, and the moustached lipcurled proudly. 

“I should not have courted the meeting, but I am 
not afraid to’ face it,” answered he, hastily. 

The merry riders came on, and recognizing Victor, 
drew up their steeds with eager salutations. Bar- 
bara Leighton bent down from her superb black 
horse, her white plumes flattering in the breeze, and 
extended a daintily-gauntleted hand. 

“You see we are here before our time. But we 
could not resist this charming day. Dear Annie and 
Rose are well, I trust, Cousin Victor. How you have 
improved since 1 saw you last.” 

“ Thanks, fairest cousin. I believe I was.a stam- 
mering, blushing boy then, so overwhelmed by your 
charms that I scarcely dared to speak a word. You 
perceive that time has taught me wisdom, for while 
I still admire, I can command my tongue. I give 
you all a hearty welcome.” 

“Mr. Granger feared so large a party would be an 
intrusion, but I assured him he could not measure 
my kind aunt’s hospitality. This is Mr. Arnold 
Granger, Cousin Victor.” 

Victor bowed, and reached up to the extended hand, 
rather stiffly, but the first glance into the grave, 
calm face won his good-will. He turned then to the 
slender figure which, with the sketch-book under its 
arm, stood quietly beside him. 

“And this is Mr. Ayre, Miss Leighton, Mr. 
Granger—a particular friend of the family, Barbara.” 

Miss Leighton bent down again, and ber swift, 
questioning glance met the steady, unfaltering hazel 
eyes turned to her. The lady had the grace to color 
faintly. 

“T have the honor of a previous acquaintance with 
Miss Leighton. I dare say she still remembers the 
quaint old town where she rusticated a couple of 
years gone, if she has forgotten me,” replied Amyas 
Ayre, with a graceful bow. 

“Ah yes, I recognize you now. Two years have 
made great change. Do you sketch still?” 

“To be sure. That boyish liking still clings to me, 
when most others have dropped away.” 

** We shall see beneath those fascinating covers, I 
trust, if we remain here, and you are at hand,” ob- 
served Arnold Granger, irresistibly impressed by the 
young artist’s fine figure and peculiarly handsome 
face. 

Amyas Ayre bowed, but made no other answer. 
He fell back a little, and after a few low words to his 
friend, he turned, and sauntered slowly away. 

“A singularly prepossessing person,” observed 
Arnold Granger, looking after him. ‘I don’t know 
when I have seen a masculine face which comes so 
near to my ideas of what we may call perfect beauty.” 

“ He’s a fine fellow, full of genius, and as con- 
scientiousness and tender-hearted as a woman,” re- 
plied Victor, inwardly congratulating himeelf, as he 

1 d at the splendid type of manly strength and 
power before him, that his still more beautiful sister 
was not present. 

Barbara Leighton’s cheek was still flushed. , 

«“* Whoever expected to find him here,” she mur- 
mured, and cast a second uneasy glance from the 
retreating figure to Arnold Granger’s face. 

But the latter bad paid no attention whatever to 
her agitation. There was a dreamy, far-away look 
on his face, which entirely ignored present circum- 
| He shuddered, too, as though a chill breath 
touched him. 
| v Victor Haldeman watched him curiously, while 
| 











he talked carelessly with the Daytons, and thought: 
“ He is not so desperately in love with Barbara, 
after all.”’ 
After a few more words, the restive horses were 








allowed to proceed, and the picturesque group pres- 
ently disappeared in the shade of the elm-guarded 
avenue, 

The artist from his covert behind a vine-hung 
hedge, watched them canter through the gate. 
There was a mournful look in his deep, serious eyes, 
@ bitter smile on his lip. 

* Well, it has come at last. The phantom which 
haunted me has taken tangible shape, and I have 
met it bravely. I cancount something now upon my 
own strength. I think my heart is numb, for I can- 
not tell if it bleeds or no. But Heaven be praised, 
the meeting I dreaded is over. Circumstances are 
slowly contracting around me, and there must be 
some change soon. Heaven only knows what the 
sequel will be.” 

And with downcast eyes and drooping head, the 
youth took his way homeward. 

[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 





KAFIR AND KAFIRLAND. 

Marriage ceremonies, like other native customs, 
vary among the different tribes; but the principal 
features, of which alone I will now speak, are usual- 
ly the same. The day having been fixed, the bride, 
attended by her friends, goes to the bridegroom’s 
kraal, when the ceremony may take place imme- 
diately or be postponed to the next day. It consists 
mainly of dancing, an amusement that bears little 
resemblance to anything you have scen at home. 
The feet are lifted up one after another and descend 
with a heavy stamp; sometimes the performers leap 
or jump up and down on each foot alternately. In 
all dances the men hold something in their hands, 
sometimes it is a stick only, at others they have a 
shield in the left hand and a stick assagai in the 
right; but whatever they carry, it is kept in constant 
motion, while the lungs are occupied with a chant or 
song. The exertion required is very great, and 
makes this amusement a real labor. 

We have now reached the kraal, and must go into 
the central enclosure or cattle-fold. The ceremony 
has begun. The bridegroom and his companiors, 
you observe, are squatted on the ground at the upper 
end of the enclosure near the calves’ pen; the bride’s 
friends are dancing before them in a semicircle. 
The men are arrayed in their best, with shields and 
sticks. You wouldn’t like to pound the earth with 
your feet and leap into the air as they do. The men, 
you observe, are in the middle of the semicircle, the 
women being at the extremities. Their movements 
differ from the others. Notice those old wives out- 
side the line of dancers; they belong to the bride- 
groom’s party, and are chanting a song for the 
special behoof of the young lady; they are informing 
her that she has made an exceedingly good match, 
and must take care that it does not make her proud; 
she must conduct herself with becoming humility in 
her new position. 

The dance now stops, and the bride’s father steps 
forward to make a speech. He counsels the bride- 
groom not to beat his daughter too much; he tells 
him that she will make an excellent wife, she has 
been so well brought up; he must remember that 
she belongs to a good familly, and he ought to 
give far more cattle than he is likely to do. That 
young woman who leaves the semicircle is the bride 
herself. “She dances toward the bridegroom, and 
shows her fature lord how well she can do it; but he 
is not master yet, and to prove this, she kicks dust in 
his face. Herubs his eyes, but he had expected some 
such practical joke, and perhaps congratulates him- 
self that it was no worse. 

The bride’s party now take the place previously 
occupied by the bridegroom’s, while the latter per- 
form a dance. This does not differ from the former 
one, and we need not stay to see it. When it is done, 
an ox will be slain for the marriage feast, and the 
essential part of the coremony concluded. Two oth- 
er oxen hays to be provided in connection with the 
marriage. 





BEAUTY, 

Lord Bacon observed justly that the best part of 
beauty is that which a picture cannot express. Lord 
Shaftesbury asserts that all beauty is truth. True 
features make the beauty of a face, and true propor- 
tions the beauty of architecture, as true measures 
that of harmony and music. In poetry, which is all 
fable, truth still is the perfection. Fontenelle thus 
daintily compliments the sex, when be compares wo- 
men and clocks—the latter serve to point out the 
honrs, the former to make us forget them. There is 
a@ magic power in beauty that all confess—a strange 
witchery that fascinates and enchants us with a po- 
tency as irresistible as that of the magnet. It is to 
the nidral world what gravity is to the physical. It 
is easier to write about beauty in woman, and its all- 
pervading infiuence, than to define what it is. Wo- 
men are the poetry of the world, in the same sense as 
the stars are the poetry of heaven. Clear, light-giv- 
ing, harmonious, they are the terrestrial planets that 
rule the destinies of mankind. 





Vane E oF TIME -~iiae, the most precious of all 
P ,» is ly the least prized. It is, like 
health, regretted when gone, but rarely improved 
when present. We know it is irrecoverable, yet throw 
it wantonly away. We know it is fleet, yet faiPto 
catch the current moment. It is the space of life; 
and while we never properly occupy its limits, we 
nevertheless murmur at its narrowness. It is the 








field of exertion, and while we continually leave it 
fallow,we yet sorrow over our stinted harvests. Theie- 
fore, improve it while it lasts. 
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BEAUTY. 


ene 
BY ISABELLA MILLER. 
Rr 


There’s beauty in the springtime hours, 
When wooing zephyrs softly blow, 

And kiss to bloom the pale wild flowers 
That on the sunny hillsides grow ; 

When glad old Nature wakes from sleep, 
To bid the wintry skies depart, 

And at her breathing, low and deep, 
The slumbering buds and germs upstart. 


Its sceptre sways the summer bright, 
When gently waves the tasselled corn, 
When days are long, and skies are light, 
And dew-pearls bathe the face of morn. 
When clover crimsons all the mead, 
The ripening grain-fields golden o'er, 
And summer's tuneful warblers plead, 
The gems of beauty round us pour. 


Its pencil paints Aurora's wings, 
Encrimsons ali the orient, 
And o’er the earth a glory flings, 
With gems of morning light besprent. 
It decks the brow of hallowed eve, 
When gorgeous sunsets crown the west, 
Ané human, longing hearts receive 
An antepast of regions blest. 


Bright beauty haunts the fading year, 

In muste sad, though soft and low— 
The sighs of falling leaves we hear, 

When toached with autumn’s beauteous glow. 
It plumes the crested winter's flight, 

When from the tear-bespangled eaves 
Impends the frozen stalactite, 

And glittering wreaths the snow-king weaves. 


Where trickling spray-drops downward weep, 
In nooks away from scenes of care, 

And scalloped fern-plumes nod in sleep, 
There 's beauty, too, for God is there. 

In every land, in every clime, 
Its soothing presence shows his care, 

For travellers through the vale of time 
It smiles and lingers everywhere. 





No. VII. 


THERE was great time in London yesterday, and 
several thousand people were honored with a sight of 
the queen. Her gracious majesty allowed herself to be 
looked*at, with all royal condescension, and her loyal 
subjects seemed to be well satisfied with the show. 
It was on the occasion of her majesty’s laying the 
corner-etone of the Hall of Arts and Sciences, the 
idea ef. which was promulgated by the late Prince 
Consort, as he is always called, and will be, I suppose, 
if Victoria lives to be'a hundred years old. It is very 
evident that in her mind, the impression left by his 
departute is still as active as ever, fur she appeared 
before the masses of her subjects yesterday in deep 
mourning. Really her majesty sets a very poor ex- 
ample to the world, in thus mourning for her hus- 
band asiif she felt that he had gone to be tormented, 
instead of, as his life would lead us to believe, rejoic- 
ing, in a better world. I am no advocate for a great 
show of mourning. With my convictions as a 
Christian, respecting those who have gone before, it 
would seem like a sin to indulge in gloomy views and 
put on lugubriows colors. I hate the sight of their 
great funeral cars here, all nodding with plumes and 
guided by men in black, who go laughing all the 
way, and talking about, Heaven knows what, by 
the side of the dead. I dislike it because of its ex- 
pense, and of the heart-burning and misery it 
occasions the poor, to feel that they are not looked 
upon as respectable if they cannot go in black from 
head to foot. I dislike it because there is so often, 
under its costly trappings, hypocrisy and a mere 
show of grief—and because it has a disheartening 
effect on childhood. 

“Are people very happy in heaven?” asked an 
innocent child of her mamma. 

“Yes, my darling, very happy.” And then the 
enthusiastic woman gave her little child, in her 
pretic language, a glimpse of the glories of heaven— 
.ts freedom trom care and pain, its never-ending joys. 
its tlowers and its fruits. 

“Are you sure-it is so beautiful there?” queried 
the child, seriously. 

“* Yes, dear, sure; the Bible tells us so. But why 
do you ask so earnestly?” 

* Because I should think Mrs. Flynn would be 
pleased to have her little boy there, after he suffered 
so much. But she always cries when she epeaks of 
him, though she says he would have suffered here all 
his life if he had lived, and always seems so sorry 
he has gone, and wears such long black gowns and 
veils. 1 think she don’t believe it, mamma. How 
can she?” 

Truly we echo with the child—how can she? We 
have learned to look upon death as something so 
dreadful, instead of welcoming it as the harbinger of 
life! The religious world is not always consistent, 
for the best Christians often make the noisiest 
mourners. Often, I say, for there are many, who, 
confident that their faith will not mislead them, 
speak with beaming faces of those who are only gone 

before, and rest confidently in the hope that they 
shall meet again beyond the river. 

However, leaving all that, the English people 


though, Victoria cannot be a mere heartless world- 
ling. I honor her for her tastes, which are quiet and 
domestic. She enjoys her pencil and her pev; hasa 
sweet voice, and can sing very pleasantly; loves her 
children, and, no doubt, after the manner of humbler 
grandmothers, worships her grandchildren; is cour- 
teous, quiet and unassuming, and therefore fashion 
is disappointed, and sighs for a more eventful reign, 
as it mouths over a few antiquated sayings, among 
which is this: ‘“‘ Royalty has its duties, and ought to 
make the court attractive.” However, the scene was 
very imposing yesterday. The great amphitheatre, 
provided with wooden benches, held six thousand 
people under its canopied shelter. The stage was 
magnificent with velvet and trimming, and to make 
the sight more imposing, the queen entered the 
stage through a door or arch at the back, thus being 
in full view of all her delighted subjects. It wasa 
great scenic display—but such shows are much fallen 
off, of late years. The cloth of gold which used to 
dazzle, and the gorgeous dresses all slashed with 
silver and lace, and glittering with diamonds, have 
given place to a decent soberness, and dukes are no 
longer known by their spangled bravery. 

There was mighty cheering when the plain, quiet 
face of Victoria came in view, and she was led for- 
ward by her nobles; more when she modestly read 
her speech. Dukes and lords and earls were pointed 
out—they look to me exceedingly like their more 
common brothers; and it is said take twenty noble- 
men and twenty commoners in a room together, and 
you almost invariably single out the commoners as 
the nobler of the two, at least in appearance. 
However, the people were well pleased; the mob 
outside mingled their shouts with the ear-splitting 
salvos of artillery, and her majesty went through 
the ceremony with the trowel, in a very ladylike and 
business manner. There was a band, of course, there 
was some glorious singing, and the performance was 
varied by occasional flourishing of trumpets and firing 
of guns. The “ Invocation all’ Armonia,” composed 
by Prince Albert, was sung by Mr. Coster. I never 
knew before that the Prince Consort composed music. 
His accomplishments must have been varied, indeed, 
and it is no wonder the queen feels his loss severely. 
Then came the finale. The queen was observed to 
talk to her son—we didn’t see her, but the papers 
give that astonishing announcement. She also 
spoke, in going out, to two of the principal singers, 
who, I hope, did not have their heads turned on the 
occasion; though it is more than probable that they 
did subsequently, over beer and champagne—for of 
course they felt in duty bound to drink her majesty’s 
health. And so the queen got into her carriage like 
any other common mortal, and was drawn homeward 
by six magnificent horses—of course thoroughbreds. 
It’s all very well for those who like it, but as I have 
said in one or two instances previous, I’m glad l’ma 
Yankee. bw. 8 
As you may have heard before this reaches you, 
seventy-three votes were given in parliament in favor 
of extending the franchise. Truly the world moves. 
Who would have dreamed a few years ago, that 
among the conservative law-makers of old England, 
would be found seventy-three who considered women 
qualified to vote? The women of this country and 
the new, are greatly indebted to Mr. Stuart Mill for 
this step in advance. And he, it is said, owes his 
enthusiasm in the cause, to.the fact that he had a 
remarkably good and gifted woman’ for a wife, and 
he is not ashamed to own, publicly, that to her advice 
and countenance the world owes much that he has 
written in many a good cause. One of our papers in 


other reason, it would be long remembered as the 
first assertion in the British parliament of that ten- 
dency towards equality between the sexes, the natu- 
ral working of which has so greatly refined society, 
and which ought not to have been utterly ignored by 
political authorities.” 

There were, of course, those who sneered at it, 
others who treated if as a most excellent joke, and 
some who would not commit themselves any way. I 
don’t blame a man for honestly stating what he fears 
and believes, but I will say that all the men who I 
have ever heard advocate that theory, the right of 
women to vote, have been most honest and earnest 
and chivalrous defenders of the sex. But,I think 
you will acknowledge that roves and Dundrearys 
and weak men sneer at the idea, invariably. As for 
me, I never tended for it, b I knew there 
were abler voices and pens than mine in the field, 
but I never had a doubt of the ultimate triumph of 
the question. 

London abounds in queer names as well as notions. 
It is a study to read the signs. Dickens had no need 
to invent his odd cognomens. You have only to walk 
the length of a street to pick up a page full. Here 
are Teething, and Diet, and Wormy, and Widowson, 
and Strongithearm, and Weasel, and Toddibut, and 
Catchit, and Doubledoom, and Frisky, and Witchall, 
and Squeaker, and Sly, and Sackim. Pages could be 
filled with hundreds of others. There are often most 
curious handbills in circulation, as witness the 
following: 


“GOOD NEWS! GOOD NEWS! 
William Bowles (appropriate name) the landlord of 





mersmith, intends to sell from this day forth, until 
he is claimed by 
THE DEVIL 


commenting upon the fact, says, ‘‘If it were for no pea 


the Grayhound, Victoria Rvad, Starchgreen, Ham- ° 


is, being claimed by the devil), to treat all, great and 
small, young and old, who visit his establishment 
with a degree of civility that must ensure the making 
of his fortune, long befure he 


Is DEAD!” 


There’s a bold publican for you, whois not ashamed 
to tell who is his master. One would think Satan 
might be proud of his kingdom in this same city of 
London. The giu-palaces are the handsomest and 
best lighted places in the metropolis. Gold is not 
spared in their decoration. Statues and mirrors and 
pictures in gorgeous frames allure through doors of 
plate-glass. And well-dressed women go in and 
stand side by side with men at the bar, for I have 
seen them. Of course I do not mean fashionable 
women—women of the higher classes, so called—l 
mean good looking, decently dressed people of that 
standing, that if they were to do so in America, they 
would be considered as disgracing themselves. Here, 
however, it is all right. Nobody but the fanatics 
(that is, temperance people) think it degrading. 
How many times I have had the remark made to me: 
‘Is it possible that you never touch wine? And 
can you exist in this climate without beer? But 
don’t the doctors recommend it?” 

My reply is that all the doctors in the world would 
not convince me that poison was harmless. There 
is no use in fighting shy on this question. A bold, or 
perhaps I should say, modest detinition of your sen- 
timents at the beginning is best. And nine persons 
out of ten who are accustomed to the use of the 
article, at once commend your judgment, and declare 
you to be in the right. 

Let me give you a beautiful bit of writing that 
came under my inspection a few days ago. The 
writer was speaking of an annual exhibition in New 
York, not long ago. 

“Our American ladies are the best dressed in the 
world, and Paris knows this truth to-day. I shall 
not tell of the costumes, for, beautiful as a finely- 
shaped, handsome woman looks in—say a corn-col- 
ored brocade, or with velvet cut a la Pompadour, set 
off with diamonds and point lace, the descriptions 
are dull. Many ladies wore the pretty walking 
dresses so fashionable now, thus showing evidence of 
common sense, for the long and costly trains, grave- 
ful enough in a drawing-room, are most emphatically 
out of place in so compact a jam as was gathered at 
the academy. But I will remark one, a blonde, who 
must have been a painter’s model (he meant who 
ought to be one, I suspect), her beautiful head, with 
hair of the real Titian gold, loosely bound in a rich 
mass, and braids hanging in the old German fashion 
out from under the golden mass, listening to the 
band playing melodies from Faust. One could al- 
most fancy Marguerite stepping out from the frame 
on the wall, and dreamily watching the busy crowd, 
waiting for the coming of herJover.” 

Well, what do you think of the new fashion? a 
powder for the face in which chiccory is the principal 
ingredient. Chiccory dealers will be looking up. 
The costly cosmetics now in use are, it is said, to be 
abandoned. ‘Alabaster whiteness, which is thought 
@ beauty, is to give place to brown skins, and gipseys 
will be in demand. What vagary next, I wonder? 
What other caprice are the women intent on? for of 
course it originated with them. First we have fluid 
for changing the hair to a whity-yellow, and dearly 
have many ladies paid for the change. Now we are 
to have a process to turn the blondes into brunettes. 
France is the central point for the starting of such 
eccentricities, and the great demand for chiccory has 
dealers to wonder what was the matter—but it is 
now explained. Should brunettes exult? You may 
depend it is to be the rage. It is snowing hard as I 
close. What do you think of that for a London 
climate on the twenty-second of May? M.A. D. 





A REMEDY FOR DISEASES. 


An old German, aged eighty, who had all his life- 
time suffered from short sight, was one day jogging 
to market on his respectable mare, Dobbin. Dobbin 
tripped on a stone and flung her rider. The old man 
fell upon a stone, which pierced hisskull. Thedense 
vapors which had obscured his vision so long were 
enabled to ‘escape through the aperture, and, on his 
recovery, the venerable gentleman had the sight of 
an eagle. 

A cavalier was troubled with the same infirmity. 
He saw a large salmon hanging up outside a fish- 
monger’s shop, and, mistaking it for a young lady of 
his acquaintance, removed his cap and addressed it 
with courtesy. Another youth having made great 
fun of the mistake, the short-sighted lier felt 


A HARMLESS FELLOW. 


*O! he’s only a harmless fellow. He wouldn’t 
hurt you for the world,” said my friend, carelessly. 
The person of whom my friend spoke was one of 
those poor unfortunates known as lunatics. He had 
been deprived of his season by severe mental suffer- 
ing, and for several years had been a melancholy 
idiot, wandering helplessly about, being generally 
regarded as incapable of doing harm as good, In 
short, he was supposed to be what my friend had 
called him, “ a harmless fellow.” 

I was on a visit to this friend, who was living ina 
pleasant little village, and had been with him about 
a week when my etsry opened. His family consisted 
of his wife and three chikiren. 

The unfortunate man who was considered ‘* harm- 
less,” was the son of a neighbor. He was about 
thirty, and had been deranged for eight years. An 
unfortunate love affair was the cause. He was 
singularly gentle and affectionate and was a great 
favorite with my triend’s children, of whom he 
seemed very fond. 

I was constantiy uneasy lest some harm should 
happen to the children through him, for I well knew 
the danger of their having such a friend. I repeat- 
edly cautioned their p: its against this int 80, 
but they merely laughed at me, and assured me that 
“ Johnny,” as the poor unfortunate was called, was & 
very “‘ harmless fellow.” Still, I could not rest sat- 
isfied, and I resulvcd to be on my guard at all times. 
One day I was exhibiting something I had pur- 
chased in London. It was a pocket-knife of unusual 
strength and delicacy combined. My friends were 
delighted with it. Johnny was present at the time, 
and was loud in his admiration of it. He felt the 
keen, delicate blade, and then turning to me with a 
strange smile, said, gently: 

“ I could cut your throat with that in a minute.” 
The rest of the group laughed, but I shuddered. I 
could not tell why, but the lunatic’s words alarmed 
me. I felt sure there was more in the words than my 
friends believed. During the day I watched Johnny 
clossly. Several times I saw him looking at me with 
a strange, fixed expression that I did not like. I no- 
ticed also that he lingered around the house longer 
than usual, and that go where I would, I was sure to 
find him at my elbow. At nightfall, however, he 
went home, and I dismissed -him from my mind. 

When I went to my room, it was quite late, and I 
was tired and sleepy. The night was warm, and the 
moonlight gloriously beautiful. I sprang into bed, 
and was soon in a state of blissful unconsciousness 
My steep was restless and disturbed, and full of all 
kinds of horribledreams. It seemed that my excited 
imagination, now I could no longer control it, 
was conjuring up all sorts of frightful and imp-ssible 
things. The central figure of all, however, was the 
lunatic Johnnyywho had troubled me so much dur- 
ing the day. 

I was awakened suddenly by the sound of a lov 
laugh. In an instant I knew what-it meant, and 
tried to spring up; but, as I did 80, a hand of iron 
seized me, and J was thrown back upon the bed 
with great furce. At the same time I saw something 
flash in the moonlight; and I recognized my knife, 
and the lunatic who had troubled me so much dur- 
img the day. 

“TI mean to crt your throat,’’ he said, hoarsely. 
“You bought that knife to kill me with, and I 
mean to cut your throat before you can «do so.” 

The fellow was evidently in earnest, and seemed 
possessed of the strength of twomen. I had man- 
aged toseize him in such a manner as to prevent 
him ‘from touching me with the knife ; but it required 
all my force to retain my hold. I could see his wild 
eyes gleaming iike balls of fire, and feel his hot 
breath on my face, and I knew that I must struggle 
as 1 had never done before, for my life. From the 
unusual strength of my assailant, knew he was 
more than a ma‘ch for me, and I shouted for help. 

We strugzled for what seemed to mea full half- 
hour, but really only some five minutes, and yet no 
one came. I could feel my strength giving way, and I 
knew the lunatic was far from being exhausted. In 
the scuffle we had got off the bed, and had gained 
our feet. I wasa good wrestler, and it was my skill 
in this art, more than my strength, that enabled me 
to keep my feet. xs 

I glanced about me almost despairingly. My eyes 
caught a glimpse of the open window through which 
the moonlight was streaming. I had left itopen be- 
cause of the warmth of the night, and now I hoped I 
might make it the means of saving my life. I ac- 
cordingly directed all my effurts to bringing my an- 











himself constrained, in honor, to call bim out. In 
the duel he received a sword wound over his left eye, 
and this completely cured his vision. 
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AN INDIAN’S PRACTICAL JOKE. 

Some of the Saginaw Indians are intense wags in 
their way. One of them, having given a trader some 
annoyance, was told that in case he was seen again 
with a bottle, it would be taken from him and thrown 
into the fire. A few days after, the Indian appeared 
, With a pint flask in his blanket,as usual; but the 
trader was as good as his word, and demanded the 
bottle, which the Indian gave up, and started for the 
door. The trader threw the flask into the stove, 
upon which bang went the stove, and out came the 





the very best porter, ale and stout that can be pro- 





would rejoice, I am sure, if Victoria, good woman 
that she is, would leave off her mournful trappings, 
and talk less about the past. Do what she may, 





cured for money, at the following prices, etc., always 
' providing his customers are furnished with jugs; 
' and further, until the same contingency arises (that 


windows, the trader following close bebird. The 
next time that man burns an Indian’s whiskey-bottle, 
he will examine it, to see whether its contents are 


tagonist near tie window. After a severe effort, my 
object being unknown to him,I succeeded, and got 
him at length right up against the window, with his 
back to it. Then, bracing myself for a sudden and 
vig effort, I shouted: 

** Look behind you!” 

Startled by my cry, the lunatic relaxed his grasp, 
and turned half around to the window. As he did 
80, I hurled him with all my force through the open- 
ing, and in another minute he went crashing heavily 
to the ground, and I was saved. 

lat once summoned my friend, and we descended 
to the lawn. We found poor Johnny lying, stunned 
and bleeding, where I had thrown him. He received 
proper attention, and after some time recovered. 
But he was no longer allowed to go at large. The 
authorities required him to be sent to an asylum, 
and no one was more urgent in the demand for this 
than my friend, who had come to agree with me that 
no insane person can properly be called “ a harmless 








LL. whiskey or gun; owder. 


fellow.” 
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VARIOUS KINDS OF EATING, 
¢ A glance at the customary food of nations shows 
that man exercises his gastronomical powers upon an 











astonishing variety of'subjects. Not many of these 
should we be willing to make popular among our- 
selves. Let us suppose that some philanthropic 
gourmands—some adventurous Brown, Jones and 
Robinson—are going on a tour of culinary discovery. 
First, then, they may dine with the Esquimaux ina 
field of ice, and be treated to tallow candles as a par- 
ticularly delicious dish, with a slice of seal by way of 
something solid, Or they will find their plates loaded 
with the liver of the walrus—which, by the way, an 
American savant has commended in enthusiastic 
terms. They may vary their dinner by helping them- 
selves toa lump of whale-meat, red, and coarse, and 
rancid, but very toothsome to an Esquimaux, not- 
withstanding! ; 

If they sat down at a Greenlander’s table, they 
would find it loaded with, or, to use the fashionable 
expression, ‘‘ groaning under ’’ a dish of half-putrid 
whale’s tail, which has been lauded as a savory mat- 
ter, not dissimilar in flavor to cream cheese! Walrus 
tongue is also @ dainty, and the liver of porpoise 
makes a Greenlander’s mouth water, They may 
finish their repast with a slice of reindeer ora roasted 
rat,and drink the host’s health in a bumper of train oil. 

If their fastidious taste will not allow them to rest 
content with these varieties of Arctic fare, they may 
go further and fare worse. In South America, for 
instance, Fashion recognizes a notable piat in the 
tongue of the sea-lion, “ We cut off,” says a curious 
traveller, “‘ the tip of the tongue hanging out of the 
mouth of the sea-lion just killed. About sixteen or 
eighteen of us ate each a ,retty large piece, and we 
all thought it so good that we regretted that we 
could not eat more of it.” We remember to have 
read in an American magazine that in Honduras the 
tail of the manatu, or sea-cow, is a staple dish for the 
table, though new settlers cannot at first overcome 
the striking resemblance to man. The female has 
hands, and holds its young up to its breast precisely 
asa human mother would, We fear, therefore, that 
manatu would be objected to by Brown, Jones and 
Robinson. 

Let them visit China; then, where fashion and the 
cooks have invented some dishes, 





extraordinary 
Among these, a foremost place must be given to soup 
compounded from sharke’ fins, 80 that they import, | 


hundred weight of them, Off Kurrachee, neur Bom- 
bay, about forty thousand sbarks are annually of- 
fered up to John Chinaman’s eccentric appetite. 
Then the rats! Why, game isnot half so religiously | 
preserved in England, nor is venison nearly 80 much | 


esteemed. Birds’ nests, tuo, supply the of | 
a very fashionable soup. Those née of are the | 
nests of the Hirwndo esculenta. ‘The gathering of 


these nests, which are procuted'4rem 
so utherly sea coast of Java, takes place three times 


analyzed with sufficient accuracy to show the con- | 
stitaents. Externally, they resemble ill-concocted, | 


clining to red. Their thickness is little more than | 
that of a silver spoon, and the weight from a quarter 
to half an ounce, When dry, they are brittle and 
wrinkled; the size is nearly that of a goose ogg. | 
Those that are dry, white and clean are the most | 
valuable. They afe packed in bundles, with split 
rattans run through to preserve the shape. Those | 
After the nests are obtained, they are separated | 
from feathers and dirt, ure carefully dried and packed, | 


use, bring them in junks to this market, where they 
command extravagant prices; the best, or white kind, 
often being worth four thoasand dollars per picul (a 
Chinese weight, equal to 133 1-3 pounds avoirdu- | 
poise), which is nearly twice their weight in silver. | 
The middling kind is worth from twelve to eighteen 
hondred, and the worst, or those procured after 
fledging, one hundred and fifty to two hundred dol- | 
jars per picul. The labor bestowed to render the 
birds’ nest fit for table is enormous; every feather, | ' 
stick, or impurity of any kind is carefully removed; 
and then, after undergoing many washings and 
preparations, it is made into a soft, delicious jelly. 
John Chinaman has a proclivity for dogs, and fit- 
tens them as the Berkshire farmer fattens pigs. 
This predilection is also shared by the ladies and 
gentlemen of Zanzibar, in Africa, the aristocracy of 
the Sandwich Islands, and the balt-mannish, balf- 
bratish aborigines of Australia. Brown, Jones and 
Robinson—in Canton—may go to the butcher’s shop, 
and order a fine leg of young dog, just as Mrs. Tom- 
kins orders her leg of lamb at her butcher’s in Cam- 
berwell. A traveller who has visited the Sandwich 
Islands asserts that, at a hvuse or hut where on one 
occasion he dined, near every place at table was a 
plump young dog; and its flesh was so much relished 
by his liberal palate, that he speaks of it as combining 
the peculiar excellencies of Jamb and pork. These 
Sandwich dogs are fed with peculiar picety, and are 
considered fit for market when two years old. The 
mode in which they are cucked is somewhat peculiar. 
A hole is dug in the ground large enough to contain 
the puppy: a gvod fire is built up in this hole, and 


fibrous isinglass, and are of u white color, in- |: 





large stones cast into it to remain until red hot. You 
then pile these red-hot stones about the sides and 
b. ttom, throw in leaves of odorous plants, and lay 
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every year, from India, twelve to fifteen thousand |. 
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‘ARMLESS FELLOW. 


only a harmless fellow. He wouldn’t 
the world,” said my friend, carelessly. 

n of whom my friend spoke was one of 
nfortunates known as lunatics. He had 
d of his reason by severe mental suffer- 

\ p several years had been @ melancholy 
sting helplessly about, being generally 
incapable of doing harm as good, In 

‘vag supposed to be what my friend had 
“« harmless fellow.” 

. visit to this friend, who was living ina 
tle village, and had been with him about 

n my Btory opened. His family consisted 
nd three chikiren. 

jpowtore man who was considered “ harm- 
the son of a neighbor. He was about 

: had been deranged for eight years. An 
e love affair was the cause. He was 
gentle and affectionate and was.a great 
ith my friend’s children, of whom he 

ry fond, 

aleealy uneasy lest some harm should 
the children through him, for 3 well knew 
+of their having such a friend. 1 repeat- 
sned their parents againat this intercourse, 
nerely laughed at me, and assured me that 

.” ag the poor unfortunate was called, was & 

rmless fellow.” Still, I could not rest sat- A 

} E resolved to be on my guard at all times. 

y Twas exhibiting something I ha@ pur- 

London. It wasa pocket-knife of unusual 

and delicacy combined. My friends were 

\ with it. Johnny was present at the time, 

toud in his admiration of it. He felt the 

. Neate blade, and then turning to me with a 
said, gently: 

“en ceur Weaken with that in a minute.” 

st of the group laughed, but Ishuddered. I 

t tell why, but the lunatic’s words alarmed 

»}t sure there was more in the words than my 
elieved. During the day I watched Johnny 

Several times I saw him looking at me with 

0, fixed expression that I did not like. I no- 

9 that he lingered around the house longer 

val, and that go where I would, I was sure to 

n at my elbow. At nightfall, however, he 








me, and I dismissed him from my mind. . 


I went to my room, it was quite late, and I 
dand sleepy. The night was warm, and the 
‘ht gloriously beautiful. I sprang into bed, 
3 soon in a state of blissful unconsciousness 
‘p was restless and disturbed, and full of all 
fhorribledreams. It seemed that my excited 
ation, now I-could no longer control it, 
\juring up all sorts of frightful and imp-esible 
_ The central figure of all, however, was the 
, Johnayyavho had troubled me so much dur- 
» day. 








4s awakened suddenly by the sound of a low 
Im an instant I knew what-it meant, and 
to spring up; but, as I did so, a hand of iron 

) me, and J was thrown back upon the bed 
‘reat force. At the same time I saw something 
‘in the moonlight; and I recognized my knife, 
he lunatie who had troubled me 80 much dur- 

ay. 
por to cut your throat,” he said, hoarsely. 
i bought that knife to kill me yaa i 
our throat before you can «lo so. 
per astgon evidently in earnest, and seemed 
ssed of the strength of two men. I had man- 

’ to seize him in such @ manner as to prevent 
from touching me with the knife ; but it required 
ny force to retain my hold. I could see his wild 

gleaming like balls of fire, and feel his hot 
th on my face, and I knew that I must struggle 

' had never done before, for my life. From the 
sual strength of my assailant, I knew he was 
e than a ma‘ch for me, and I shouted for help. 

@ struggled for what seemed to mea full half- 
r, but really only some five minutes, and yet no 
came. I could feel my strength giving way, and I 
w the lunatic was far from being exhausted. In 
scuffle we had got off the bed, and had gained 
feet. I wasa good wrestler, and it was my skill 
this art, more than my strength, that enabled me 
‘ my feet. . 

I gumced about me almost despairingly. My eyes 
ight a glimpse of the open window through which 
» moonlight was streaming. I had left it open be- 

_use of the warmth of the night, and now I hoped I 

ight make it the means of saving my life. I ac- 
rdingly directed all my effurts to bringing my an- 
ronist near the window. After a severe effort, my 

ject being unknown to him,I succeeded, and got 
mat length right up against the window, with his 
ick to it. Then, bracing myself for a sudden and 
gorous effort, I shouted: 














ee ind you!” 

Peeceesinye ng cry, the lunatic relaxed his grasp, 
nd turned half around to the window. As he did 
», L hurled him with all my force through the open- 
1g, and in another minute an went crashing heavily 

d, and I was saved. 

ps pain eamnanuet my friend, and we descended 
9 the lawn. We found poor Johnny lying, stunned 
ind bleeding, where I had thrown him. He rene 
vroper attention, and after some time recovered. 
But he was no longer allowed to goat large. The 
.uthorities required him to be sent to an asylum, 
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ind no one was more urgent in the demand for this 
than my friend, who had come to agree with me that 
no insane person can properly be called “ a harmless 


tellow.” 
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finish their repast with a slice of reindeer ora roasted 
rat,and drink the host’s health in a bumper of train oil. 

If their fastidious taste will not allow them to rest 
content with these varieties of Arctic fare, they may 
go further and fare worse. In South America, for 
instance, Fashion recognizes a notable p/at in the 
tongue of the sea-lion. ‘“ We cut off,” says a curious 


inous substance, but as yet they have never been 
analyzed with sufficient accuracy to show the con- 
stitaents. Externally, they resemble ill-concocted, 
\ fibrous isinglass, and are of 4 white color, in- 
clining to red. Their thickness is little more than 
» that of a silver spoon, and the weight from a quarter 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








VARIOUS KINDS OF EATING. 


A glance at the customary food of nations shows 
that man exercises his gastronomical powers upon an 
astonishing variety of subjects. Not many of these 
should we be willing to make popular among our- 
selves. Let us suppose that some philanthropic 
gourmands—some adventurous Brown, Jones and 
Robinson—are going on a tour of culinary discovery. 
First, then, they may dine with the Esquimaux ina 
field of ice, and be treated to tallow candles as a par- 
ticularly delicious dish, with a slice of seal by way of 
something solid. Or they will find their plates loaded 
with the liver of the walrus—which, by the way, an 
American savant has commended in enthusiastic 
terms. They may vary their dinner by helping them- 
selves to a lump of whale-meat, red, and coarse, and 
rancid, but very toothsome to an Esquimaux, not- 
withstanding! 1 

If they sat down at a Greenlander’s table, they 


ws would find it loaded with, or, to use the fashionable 


expression, ‘ groaning under ’’ a dish of half-putrid 
whale’s tail, which has been lauded as a savory mat- 
ter, not dissimilar in flavor to cream cheese! Walrus 
tongue is also a dainty, and the liver of porpoise 
makes a Greenlander’s mouth water. They may 


traveller, ‘ the tip of the tongue hanging out of the 
mouth of the sea-lion just killed. About sixteen or 
eighteen of us ate each a ,retty large piece, and we 
all thought it so good that we regretted that we 
could not eat more of it.” We remember to have 
read in an American magazine that in Honduras the 
tail of the manatu, or sea-cow, is a staple dish for the 
table, though new settlers cannot at first overcome 
the striking resemblance to man. The female has 
hands, and holds its young up to its breast precisely 
asa human mother would. We fear, therefore, that 
manatu would be objected to by Brown, Jones and 
Robinson. 

Let them visit China; then, where fashion and the 
cooks have invented some extraordinary dishes. 
Among these, a foremost place must be given to soup 
compounded from sharks’ fins, so that they import, 
every year, from India, twelve to fifteen thousand 
hundred weight of them. Off Kurrachee, near Bom- 
bay, about forty thousand sbarks are annually of- 
fered up to John Chinaman’s eccentric appetite. 
Then the rats! Why, game isnot half so religiously 
preserved in England, nor is venison nearly so much 
esteemed. Birds’ nests, too, supply the materials of 
a very fashionable soup. Those mad@ née“of are the 
nests of the Hirwndo esculenta. The gathering of 
these nests, which are procuted’4rem caves'ten the 
so utherly sea-coast of Java, takes place three times 
in a year—in the end of April,the middle of August, 
and in December. They are composed of a mucilag- 


to half an ounce, When dry, they are brittle and 
wrinkled; the size is nearly that of a goose egg. 
Those that are dry, white and clean are the most 
valuable. They afe packed in bundles, with split 
rattans run through to preserve the shape. Those 
procured after the young are fledged, are not salable 
in China. 

After the nests are obtained, they are separated 
from feathers and dirt, are carefully dried and packed, 
and are then fit for the market. The Chinese, who 
are the only people that purchase them for their own 
use, bring them in junks to this market, where they 
command extravagant prices; the best, or white kind, 
often being worth four thousand dollars per picul (a 
Chinese weight, equal to 133 1-3 pounds avoirdu- 
poise), which is nearly twice their weight in silver. 
The middling kind is worth from twelve to eighteen 
hondred, and the worst, or those procured after 
fledging, one hundred and fifty to two hundred dol- 
lars per picul. The labor bestowed to render the 
birds’ nest fit for table is enormous; every feather, 
stick, or impurity of any kind is carefully removed; 
and then, after undergoing many washings and 
preparations, it is made into a soft, delicious jelly. 
John Chinaman has a proclivity for dogs, and fat- 
tens them as the Berkshire farmer fattens pigs. 
This predilection is also shared by the ladies and | 
gentlemen of Zanzibar, in Africa, the aristocracy of | 
the Sandwich Islands, and the balt-mannish, half- 
brutish aborigines of Australia. Brown, Jones and 
Robinson—in Canton—may go to the butcher’s shop, 
and order a fine leg of young dog, just as Mrs. Tom- 
kins orders her leg of lamb at her butcher’s in Cam- 
berwell. A traveller who has visited the Sandwich 
Islands asserts that, at a house or hut where on one 
occasion he dined, near every place at table was a 
plump young dog; and its flesh was so much relished | 
by his liberal palate, that he speaks of it as combining | 
the peculiar excellencies of lamb and pork. These 
Sandwich dogs are fed with peculiar nicety, and are 
considered fit for market when two years old. The 


the dog, well cleaned and carefully prepared, upon 
the glowing stones, More leaves, more stones, and, 
finally, some earth are heaped upon the smoking 
dainty, until the oven becomes, as it were, hermet- 
ically sealed. The meat, when done, is full of de- 
licious juices. 
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JACKDAWS AND RAVENS. 


Jackdaws build their nests in odd places—sometimes 
in rabbit-holes, and not unfrequently in hollow trees, 
near to a rookery, and join the rooks in their daily 
excursions. They will also build their nests among 
the stones of Stonehenge. They settle, as I have 
often seen them, on the backs of sheep, either in 
search of insects, or to pluck wool for their nests, 
When once paired, they are supposed to remain 
faithful to each other for the remainder of their lives, 
These birds are easily tamed, and may be taught to 
talk. I had one, some years ago, which was so tame 
that it was generally introduced on the table with 
the dessert, and amused himself with looking at 
everything on it. He did not attend much to the 
bottle of port, but if the sherry was put near him, he 
pecked at the bottle, probably from seeing a reflection 
of himself in it, and showed much anger. He one 
day escaped from the house, and got under a large | 
Portugal laurel bush. Here he enjoyed his liberty so 
much that, although he would come close to me when 
I called him, [ never could catch him, and he seemed 
to enjoy my attempts to capture him. I supplied 
him with food for some time, till the breeding season 
arrived, when he took his departure, and I never saw 
him afterwards. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary nest built by jack- 
daws was in the spiral tower of the chapel of Eton 
College. In one of the openings in the tower, made 
for the admission of light, a pair of jackdaws built 
their nest. The ledge, however, of this aperture was 
80 narrow that the nest leaned on one side towards 
the steps. In this dilemma, they had recourse to an 
extraordinary expedient. They proceeded to make a 
pillar of sticks, beginning on that identical step which 
alone would give them the precise slope which was 
necessary for the support of the nest. It was the 
eighth step below the aperture for admitting light, 
and from it the pillar of sticks was raised to a height 
of exactly ten feet. The nest then rested partly on 
the top of it, and was perfectly secure. The quantity 
of sticks and other materials used in forming this 
pillar was enormous. Many persons went to see it, 
myself among the number. 

As the raven is entirely extinct in many parts of 
England, some notice of him may not be unaccept- 
able. This sable and ominous bird was long regarded 
by superstitious persons as a harbinger of evil, its 
croak foretelling death to the person who heard it, if 
alone. A proof of this came under my own knowl- 
edge, some years ago. A gardener, who worked in 
the Cumberland Gardens in Windsor Great-Park, 
was alarmed one day by seeing a raven fly close to 
him. and hearing him: utter his doleful cry as he 
passed by him. He went to his cottage, mentioned 
“what had occurred, and said that he should not live 
much longer. This was the case, And I verily be- 
lieve that he fell a victim to his superstitious appre- 
hensions, fur he was a hale, hearty man. 

Pliny relates a singular instance of ingenuity em- 
ployed by the raven to quench his thirst. He had 
observed water near the bottom of a narrow-necked 
vessel, to raise which he is said to have thrown in 
pebbles, one at a time, until he raised the water 
within his reach. Ravens have also been known to 
carry up shell-fish into the air and drop them on 
rocks, for the purpose of breaking them, in order to 
obtain their contents, 

Ravens are sociable birds, and in my youth I have 
seen them attached to the stables of inns, where they 
amused the guests by their familiarity and boldness. 
They would very frequently steal and hide things, 

pecially any dropped money, as if they were aware 
of the value of it, but they almost invariably depos- 
ited the money so found in the same place. 

The raven sometimes inhabits high rocks upon 
the sea coast, and also frequents very lofty trees, in | 
the forked branches of which he builds his nest. It 
is formed of sticks, and lined with hair and wool. I 
was once a witness to an interesting fight between a 
pair of ravens and a pair of herons. There was, and 
I hope still is, a fine heronry on the tops of some un- 








MODERN SAVAGES. 

Among the Sea Dyaks, it is thought a great com- 
pliment to a departed friend to eat him, and some 
Brazilian tribes drink their dead. ‘About a month 
after the funeral, they disinter the corpse, which is 
then much decomposed, and put it in a great pan 
over the fire till all the volatile parts are driven off, 
leaving only (beside a most horrible odor) a black 
carbonaceous mass, which is pounded into a fine 
powder, mixed in large conches of caxiri, and drunk 
by the assembled company.” Indeed, in the com- 
plex ingenuity which savages display in doing nasty 
things, they have no equals, except, perhaps, among 
our schoolboys. Some of them—but by no means 
all—are clever with those fingers which they are not 
able to count. The Tahitians—but then they are the 
creme de la creme of savages—did wonderful things 
in the way of carpentering, although they knew so 
little of metals that they planted some nails in their 
gardens, thinking that they were shoots of some very 
hard wood; they felled trees with stone axes, and 
made fish-hooks of mother-of-pearl] ; they wove seine- 
nets of coarse bark, and made ropes and pack threads 
out of the barks of trees; nay, they even manufac- 
tured cloth of three kinds from the paper-mulberry, 
the breadfruit-tree, and the fig. The Hottentots 
make baskets of plaited rushes, which are perfectly 
water-tight. The West Australians throw javelins 
with accuracy and toa great distance by help of a 
handle of wood in a socket of bone; they use the 
boomerang; and they will dive into a river, spear in 
hand, and come up with a fish upon it. The South 
Sea Islander will pursue his finny prey beneath the 
coral rock, and rise to the surface with a finger in 
each of its eyes. The Esquimaux in his kayak will 
actually turn sumersaults in the water. The Bra- 
zilian Indians shoot the turtle with arrows that fall 
from above it, since a direct aim would fail to pene- 
trate the shell. But how little does all this go for in 
the scale of intelligence, when we remember that 
each of these acquirements is the sole result of the 
experience of a hundred generations, and all direct- 
ed, with few exceptions, to the object of getting food. 
That attained, there is no attempt even at making it 
palatable. They actually prefer rotten meat and 
whale-fliesh that is very high indeed. You may see 
the Australian savages eating their way into a strand- 
ed whale, and climbing in and out the stinking thing, 
choosing titbits. ‘‘ There is no sight,” says Captain 
Grey (and we can well believe him), “ more revolting 
than to see a young and gracefully-formed native 
girl stepping into the carcass of a putrid whale”— 
literally, as we have it in the vernacular, “ walking 
into her food.” But even the very best of them—the 
Tahitians—are, as Sir John Lu bbock observes, noth- 
else than children with the strength and passions of 
men. Their queen, Oberea, about forty years ago, 
was passionately fond of a doll presented to her by 
European visitors; and Tootahah, one of the great 
‘chiefs, got so jealous of her majesty in consequence, 
that they had to give him a doll likewise. Even this 
pattern nation has no word to express ‘‘Thanks,” 
and no respect whatever for old age. The relations 
between the sexes are of the saddest kind, as is al- 
most invariably the case with savages; their general 
views upon this matter being concisely expressed by 
acertain Kandyan chief, who, “ perfectly scandalized 
at the utter barbarism of living with only one wife, 
and never parting until separated by death,” exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Why, that’s just the wanderoos”—which are 
monkeys. 

As for the religious views of savages, the Tahiti 
believe in the immortality of the soul, indeed, but 
imagine (with some of their betters) that heaven is 
reserved for chiefs, and some inferior locality for the 
common people. The Maoris, who are perpetually at 
war in this world, hope to find matters equally belli- 
cose in the next; heaven being pictured by them as a 
place where they will be always victorious, and have 
continual feasts of fish and sweet-potatoes. They 
believe in a wicked spirit (though not in a good one) 
called Atoua, who is a cannibal like themselves, and 
when any one is ill, they suppose Atoua is devouring 
his inside. 

‘It has been asserted,” says Sir John Lubbock, 





| “over and over again, that there is no race of men 


so degraded as to be entirely without a religion— 
without some idea of a Deity. So fur from this being 





usually fine beech trees near Sand Pit Gate, in-the | 
Great Park at Windsor. One day, accompanied by | 
a friend, I was surprised, on approaching the heron- | 
ry, at hearing deep and loud croaks, which I knew > 
came from ravens. Two of those birds were evident- 

ly intent on appropriating to themselves a heron’s | 
nest, built on the top of one of the tallest beech trees. | 
The herons defended their nest with great courage, ' 
uttering shrieks and distressed cries. When in the 


Finding, at last, that they would not succeed in| 
their object, they flew away, and although I repeat- 
edly visited the heronry, I never saw a raven there 
afterwards. 








mode in which they are cucked is somewhat peculiar. 
A hole is dug in the ground large enough to contain 
the puppy: a good fire is built up in this hole, and | 





b. ttom, throw in leaves of odorous plants, and lay 


recently, and inquired of a young clerk for “ crewel.” 
Not willing to appear ignorant, rior exactly compre- 
hending her, he handed down a regular twisted cow- 





est thing I know of.” 


true, the very reverse isthe case.” The tribes in the 
lake districts of Central Africa “admit neither god, 
nor angel, nor devil.” The Tasmanias have no word 
for a Creator. Many races have no idea of a good 
deity, but some vague fear of an evil being. It must 
be remembered that most travellers start with an 
impression that the folks they meet with, however 
strange, must have some spiritual notions, and are 
only convinced against their will; therefore their 
testimony upon this point is the more conclusive. 


tains they bave, admits that “‘ breaking hens’ eggs is 
the principal part of their religious practice.” | 





To attract customers, Fume has put up an electric , 


An exchange tells of a lady who called at a store | clock in his shop, and is terribly annoyed by boys 


running in to inquire the time of day. The other 


evening, as we were buying a cigar, a little shaver 


| came in with the usual “ Please, sir, tell me what time 
large stones cast into it to remain until red hot. You skin. “ Why,” said the lady, “ that is not what I | itis?” ‘“ Why,I gave you the time not a minute 


then pile these red-hot stones about the sides and | want.” ‘ Well,” replied the boy, “that is the cruel- | ago,” said the astonished tob ist. 





‘Yes sir,” re- | 


plied the lad, ‘‘ but this is for another woman.” 
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DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE. 


The arrangements for the dedication of the Temple 
are progressing with much rapidity, and, from pres- 
ent appearances, we should say that the 24th of June 
will be a general holiday. The Board of Aldermen 
have not yet voted to make it a day of jubilee, but 
undoubtedly they will, as seven out of twelve of the 
members of the board are Master Masons. It would 
only be showing proper respect to the fraternity, if 
the aldermen closed all the public offices, and allow- 
ed the officials who belong to the several lodges, 
chapters and encampments to turn out in procession. 

From all quarters we hear of notices of visiting 
brethren. It will be impossible for Boston Masons to 
attend to all who honor us with their presence, but 
we will do all we can to make brethren pleased with 
their visit. If the day is fine, at least twelve thou- 
sand Masons will be in procession, with music and 
banners, and such a sight may not again occur in a 
lifetime. 

The following paragraph is from the New York 
Freemason, and shows that we are to be honored 
with a New York Commandery: 

“ Manhattan Commandery, of this city, resolved at 
their last conclave to be present as a body at the dedi- 
cation of the Masonic Temple on the 24th inst. They 
have made arrangements for sleeping-rooms, and a 
reduction of fare going and coming, and will be 
pleased to have Sir Knights’ of other Commanderies 
who propose to visit Boston on the occasion unite 
with them on the same terms as their own members. 
It is understood that no one will be admitted in line 
unless equipped with regulation fatigue uniform— 
that is, cap, baldric, belt, sword and white gloves. 
We trust that the rule will be strictly enforced, or 
otherwise there will be some erratic individual with 
white pants and a Kadosch regalia. All things being 
equal, we propose to be among the boys, and hope 
they will do themselves pretty.” 

While in Boston, we trust that the editor of the 
Freemason will make his headquarters at our office. 
We shall be happy to see him, and show him some 
little fraternal attention. 

We learn that Commanderies from Portland, Au- 
gusta, Keene, N. H., and all the Commianderies in 
the State, will be in Boston on the 24th. Colonel 
Benton, at the Springfield Armory, will grant leave- 
of absence to all the Masons employed at the armory 
who wish to attend the dedication. No doubt other 
heads of extensive establishments will «Jo the same, 
and we should not be surprised if the 24th wasa. 

holiday throughout the State. ° 





NEw YORK GRAND LODGE.—In New York, the 
annual Convention of the Grand Lodge of the Ma- 
sonic Order of the State, commenced at Irving Hall, 
last week. There were present about 2000 voting 
members and about 1000 brethren. In the annual 
address of the Grand Master, Robert B. Holmes, it is 
stated that during the year dispensations have becn 
issued for the establishment of titty Louges. 
FREEMASONS FOR PEACR—The Freemasons of 
France conjure their German brethren to joim their 
efforts to those of the French Masuns in the cause of 
peace, and favorable replies have been rec. ived. 








A SINGULAR WEDDING. 

We take the following from the Milford Journal, 
published in this State: 

“On Wednesday evening, May 15th, we had the 
pleasure of witnessing the marriage of Doctur John 
M. Wiggin, of Ashland, to Miss Juiia Pond, of Mil- 
ford, in the hall of the Knights ‘Templar in this vil- 
lage. A large number of invited guests, priueipally 
ladies, were present, and the occasiun was rendered 
very interesting by the musical performances of the 
quartet choir of the Congregational church, who 
sang, with their usual excellent taste and judgment, 
&@ variety of songs, duets and quartets, winning 
much applause. At eight o’elock, the Knights Tem- 
plar, in full regalia, marched imto the hall, and 

formed in the centre in two lines, when Sir Knights 

Sumner and Smith escorted the bride and bride- 

groom (himself a Knight in full regalia} into the hall, 

and uuder the arch of steel, to the altar, where they 

were received by Rev. J. B. Thornton, Jr., who in a 

few words performed the marriage ceremony. Many 

congratulations and band shakings then followed, 

which the fair bride received with modest grace. 





air, they evidently endeavored to keep above the | Kolben, for instance, felt quite sure that certain . During an interval in the ceremonies, occasion was 
ravens, that they might descend upon and attack ; dances in Kaffirland were of a religious character, | taken to present Sir Knight Packard with an elegant 
them with their sharp beaks. The ravens would ! « Jet the Hottentots say what they will.” Doctor | pair of sleeve buttons, adorned with appropriate Ma- 
seem to be aware of this, for they avoided all such Hovker allows that the Khasias (of India) have no \ sonic emblems, as a token of the kind regard of his 
attacks, and made some unsuccessful ones in return. | religion whatsoever; and Colonel Yule, who main- | brethren iu the Temple, he intending soun to leave 


our village for a home in the West. The presenta- 
tion speech was very happily made by Sir Gcorge E. 
Stacy, to which the recipient responded briefly and 
properly. Refreshments were then partaken of by 
all in the refreshment-room of the hall. 

“The whole ar t was pl d with bata 
few hours’ warning; and yet, had the Knights had 
days instead of hours for preparation, they could 
not have done better. It was a most agreeable sur- 





_ prise to many, and the solemnity of the performance 


must have been very impressive to the parties in 
whose honor it was given.” 
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THe FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
LINES TO ANNA. 


aes 
BY LIDA MEDDIC. 
wanes 


Gentle cousin, glad I bring 

To thy shrine an offering, 

While Nature sings her sweetest tune 
To pretty, gladsome, winsome June; 
While bird, and bee, and breeze unite 
In one wild anthem of delight. 


Methinks the flowers more sweet, more fair, 
To gem thy coils of dark-brown hair, 

When gathered from some lone retreat 

Where zephyr, shade and water meet— 

When plucked b th the gli and sheen 
Of radiant June—bright summer's queen. 





But, love, it is not always June— 

The sweetest bird will change its tune, 

The flowers will fade, the stream grow cold, 
And hearts and faces strangely old, 

While the calm beauty of the heart 

From lip and eye will ne’er depart. 





+ 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
ADVENTURE IN EDENTON. 





BY BLUE JACKET. 





THE battle of Roanoke Island had been fought and 
won. The heterogeneous fleet of vessels, collected by 
Burnside from the Kennebec to the Chesapeake, now 
lay anchored off Roanoke Island, the steamer Ty- 
phoon among the number, conspicuous among them 
all for her beautiful model, her tall, tapering, rakish 
spars towering proudly above the furests of masts by 
which she was surrounded. We had gone through 
all the dangers of the expedition, from the time it 
took its departure from Hampton Roads, up to the 
present period. Amid all the storms of wind and 
rain, and the shot and shell of the enemy, we had not 
lost a man, or parted a ropeyarn. Our captain wasa 
thurough sailor, our officers were men of experience, 
and our crew had unbounded fid in both. 
The land force under General Burnside was all 
ashore, and there being nothing left for us to do, we 
received orders from Commodore Goldsborough, to 
hold ourselves in readiness to pursue the enemy, 
who had fled in some half-dozen gunboats up the 
sound. 

Sunday morning dawned, bright and beautiful; a 
gentle breeze from the southward and westward 
ruffled the bosom of Albemarle Sound, as we got un- 
derweigh, accompanied by thirteen consorts. The 
little fleet was commanded by Captain Rowan, and 
under a full head of steam dashed forward in pursuit 
oftheenemy. We proceeded in a northerly direction 
about thirty-five miles, to Elizabeth City, and as the 
sun was setting, we let go our anchor at the’ mouth 
of the Pasquotank River, fifteen miles below the city. 
At daylight, we again got underweigh, and when 
within five miles of the city, discovered the rebel 
gunboats, seven in number, drawn up in order of ! 
battle, ready to receive us. Several rodsin front of 
the gunboats, a point of land made out on which was 





‘a fort mounting four guns; directly opposite this, 


@ water battery, mounting two heavy-rifled guns, 
rendered the attack anything but agreeable. The 
channel was but half a mile wide through which we 
must pass to reach the enemy. The flag-ship Dela- 
ware signalled, “ Prepare for action.’”? Our ports 
were let down, guns run out which had been loaded 





with solid shot and shell, the marines and topmen 
were stationed in the tops, armed with rifles and 
hand-grenades. The flag-ship led the van, closely 


followed by the Typhoon, and we dashed on the foe _ 


with the force of a thunderbolt. We delivered our 
broadsides right and left, scattering death and de- 
struction amid the panic-stricken rebs. The action 
was short, bloody and decisive. In fifteen minutes, 
all was over, and we were again victors. Nearly 
every man was taken prisoner. A few of them man- 
aged to sneak off in some boats, and set fire to Eliz- 
abeth. We rendered all the assistance possible to 
the unfortunate inhabitants, but the fortunes of war 
called us elsewhere. That evening a despatch-boat 
arrived from the commodore, bearing orders for us to 
patrol the sounds, to run up the rivers and creeks, 
and whenever an opportunity occurred, to harass 
and annoy the enemy. This was just what we want- 
ed, and the captain lost no time in seizing the oppor- 
tunity thus offered to go in search of prize money 
and adventure. The boatswain’s whistle sounded 
clear and shrill throughout the ship; officers and 
men hurried to their stations, and in five minutes we 
were underweigh, steaming slowly down the Chowan, 
amid the deepening shadows which twilight threw 
around us. The next morning we entered the spa- 
cious harbor of Edenton. Our ensign floated proudly 
from our peak, as though conscious of its own beauty, 
and power in scattering treason and traitors from 
the land. Running in within a hundred fathoms of 
the beach, we let go our anchor, and getting a spring 
on our cable, we moored broadside on to the town, 
not knowing what kind of a reception we might meet 
with. Hundreds of people lined the beach and 
wharves. A great commotion was visible in the 
multitude ashore, and presently some men were seen 
hurrying towards a large building surmounted by a 
cupola, which we supposed to be the court house, or 
some such public building. We could see through 
our glasses that they had reached the dome of the 
building, and our curiosity was soon appeased, by 
seeing a flag rise slowly from the terrace which en- 
circled the cupola, and as it reached the truck, we all 








recognized it as the stars and stripes—a sight which 
the inhabitants had not enjoyed for some time. In 
the meanwhile, a large white flag had been thrown 
to the breeze by the concourse of people on the beach. 

Call away the second cutter there!” sung out the 
commanding voice of Captain Bowiine. ‘Take 
charge of her, Blue Jacket; go ashore and see what 
that crowd wants; take your side arms with you.” 

In a few moments, I was dancing over the blue 
waters of the bay, propelled by a dozen stout arms. 
As the boat shot up alongside the wharf, I jumped 
out and ascended the steps. I was met by an old 
gentleman, wlio welcomed me ashore. 

“I thank God,” he said, “that you have come 
amongst us. “I hardly expected to see the stars 
and stripes float here again, and many a long and 
weary day have I carried that symbol of freedom and 
liberty concealed on my person. I must inform you 
that I am mayor of this little village, and, although 
a Southern man, am a loyal one, but have to conceal 
and smother my Union sentiments for fear of my 
life.” 

“ Then there are rebels here?” I inquired. 

“ Alas, yes.” 

“Where are all the men? I see no one here but 
women, children and old men.” 

* Some have enlisted, voluntarily, in the Confed- 
erate service, some in the Union army, and others 
have been dragged from their homes and firesides, 
to fight for a cause they hate. Our beautiful little 
village has thus far been spared the ravages of war; 
there is not a person in the town capable of injuring 
a hair of your head, and I trust your commander 
will treat us leniently.” 

“ By thunder! there are some redeeming qualities 
about the place,”’ I thought to myself. “Are there 
any rebel soldiers in or near the village?” I inquired. 

The old gentleman’s countenance fell. 

“ Yes, there is a company of cavalry or guerrillas 
encamped beyond the limits of the town, and here 
comes the chief.” 

Glancing down the wharf, I beheld a tall, finely- 
formed man, in the coarse gray uniform of a rebel 
major, approaching me. With graceful ease he salu- 
ted me, and cordially held out his hand, which I 
accepted in the same spirit. 9 

“«T presume I have the honor of addressing a United 
States naval officer?” 

I replied that he had. 

Well, sir, [command a company of Confederate 





cavalry now encamped outside the limits of the town, 


wanted of me. In three minutes, I was seated in his 
cabin; but he appeared to be restless and uneasy. 
Suddenly seating himself opposite me, he said: 

* Blue Jacket, that Major Gordon is, 1 believe, a 
treacherous rascal! I have reasons to doubt his 
good faith. I think it is his intention to play mea 
trick; but I suppose I have Yankee ingenuity enough 
to outwit him. On the outskirts of the village there 
is a very pretty little house, which stands by itself, 
nearly surrounded by a grove of magnolias. This 
house is owned by a Mrs. Percy, who represents her- 
self as a young widow. Young she certainly is, and 
handsome. As to her being a widow, if she is one, 1 
do not think she mourns the loss of her husband 
much. However, this widow is in league with Major 
Gordon, and | am certain they are plotting mischief. 
1 wish you to have the cutlasses ground, small arms 
put in complete order, and come to me to-morrow 
evening at this time. I may have some more orders; 
and as you go on deck, you may tell the officer of the 
deck to call away my gig.” 

When I returned to the ward-room, half-a-dozen 
eager voices commenced questioning me at once, and 
when they heard the news, they were somewhat ex- 
cited and surprised. 

**So the old man has been making love to the 
widow, in order to gain information, and she has 
outwitted him?’’ remarked one. 

“It’s my belief that we will be ordered to attack 
the camp of guerrillas, and bag them,” said another. 

“No, you are all wrong,” spoke up the master. 
**T’ll tell you how it is. The major and our captain 
have both been paying attentions to the lovely widow, 
and I guess the major’s got to wind ward on that tack. 
So Bowline will tack ship, try her on the other tack, 
and see what a little force of arms can do.” 

Pooh, pooh, that’s all nonsense! Do you suppose 
Captain Bowline would make love to a widow, secesh 
at that, when he has a wife at home?” And the 
surgeon jumped up from the table, in a state of 


*| virtuous indignation. 


“ Gentlemen, take my advice, and let this subject 
drop. Captain Bowline knows what he is about, and 
we had better hold our peace.” 

The lieutenant’s advice was adopted, and I heard 
nothing more on the subject. The next morning, I 
executed my orders received the night previous from 
the captain, and being on watch in the afternoon, 
my mind was completely occupied. At four o’clock, 
the captain returned on board, with written invita- 


| tions fur himself, the lieutenant and paymaster to 


and I have come here with the desire of entering into | attend a little party at the widow’s, that evening. It 
an arrangement, in order to preserve our beautiful | was to be a strictly private affair. The captain gave 


little village from being laid waste. I propose that 
the town shall be neutral, both Federals and Con- 
federates having the privilege of visiting the city 
without either party being molested.” 

“T have neither power nor permission to makeany 
such terms; but if—” 

“* Major Gordon is my name, sir.” 

“Major Gordon and Mr.—” 

“‘ Drew is my name, sir.” 

**You will accompany me aboard of our vessel. 
Captain Bowline will be happy to see you, and I have 
no doubt you can adjust matters to suit all hands. 
So jump in the boat, gentlemen, and on my honor, I 
guarantee a safe return.” 

They both pted my proposal, and we were 
rowed alongside. 

“ You have a fine-looking vessel, sir,” remarked 
the major. * 

“Yes sir, and one capable of doing service,” I 
replied. And doubtless the major thought so, too, 








as standing on the boat’s thwart, the muzzle of a 
nine-inch gun looked him grimly in the face. 


Conducting my guests to Captain Boltrope, I intro- | 
duced them ; and suffice it to say, thatan arrangement | 


was made satisfactory to all parties concerned, and 
soon after, the major, accompanied by the mayor, 
returned to the town, where I have no doubt they 
succeeded in quieting the alarm and fears of the in- 
habitants, as they quickly dispersed. For the next 
week, our commander allowed us to enjoy ourselves 
to the utmost of our abilities. Bulls and parties fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession. We gave @ 
ball on board of the old Typhoon which did credit to 
us all. 

In the meanwhile, Captain Bowline was almost 
constantly ashore, and never returned aboard till 
long after midnight. This was something inexplica- 
ble to us all, as he was a man of very steady habits, 
did pot approve of being out nights, and, besides, had 
a wife and family at home. It could not be that some 
fair damsel had bewitched him? We had many a 
laugh and joke at his expense, on the subject; but 
our commander knew what he was about, as the 
events that transpired a few days afterwards proved. 
We had now been lying in Edenton for some time, 
and all hands were wishing fora change; the monot- 
ony and inactivity did not suit us. There were 
plenty of places for us to visit, quantities of cotton 
stored in dark places, that should be looked up and 


still we laid at our moorings, till serious apprehen- 
sions were felt that we would ground on our own 
heap of ashes and beef-bones. 

One evening I was sitting in the wardroom, having 
@ general good time with my brotber officers, when 
we were surprised by seeing the captain’s orderly 
thrust his head through the half-open door. 

“Mr. Blue Jacket, the captain would like to see 
you, sir, in his cabin.” 

We had been speculating all the morning, as to the 





chance of our making a speedy move in some direc- 
' tion, or organizing an expedition of some kind, and 
| all hands were on tiptoe to find out what the captain 


sent North. Prizes and prize money awaited us, but | 


bis permission for them to attend, and at seven 
o’clock they left the vessel in high spirits, anticipa- 
ting a lively time. The weather looked dark and 
threatening, and judging from the appearance of the 
sky, the night would be wild and stormy. At eight 
o’clock, in obedience to the captain’s commands, I 
entered his cabin, and in a few hurried words, he 
instructed me as follows: 

“‘ Blue Jacket, bave all the boats called away, arm 
and embark one hundred and fifty men, have your 
oars muftled, and with all possible caution land your 
men, and let them lie in ambush, in the rear of the 
widow’s house. You know where it is. Should you 
see any rebel cavalry lurking round, take them pris- 
oners, but do not create any confusion or alarm. 
Remember, Blue Jacket, my life and liberty will this 
night be in your bands! Doyou play your part well, 
and two stripes instead of one shall adorn your arm. 
I shall now leave the ship for this strictly private 
party, and when you hear this whistle” (showing 
me one commonly used by a boatswain), “enter the 
house at once with your men.” 

With a hurried bow, I left the cabin, and he imme- 
diately left the ship. In five minutes, my party was 
ready, and giving the word, we pulled cautiously for 
the shore. I succeeded in smuggling the men from 
the boats to the ambuscade without attracting the 
notice of a single person. We hid behind bushes and 
hedges, trees and shrubs, and the widow’s fair gar- 
den fairly bristled with steel. The house was bril- 
liantly illuminated, and, the windows being open, I 
could hear, once in a while, the gay laugh of the 
widow, mingled with the less musical cachinnations of 
my brother officers. Once I detected the form of my 
commander, standing by the window, shading his 
eyes with his hand, and gazing anxiously out into 
the darkness, s 

Suddenly the sound of ‘horses’ feet was heard, 
coming on a full gallop. I had given the men strict 
orders not to move from their hiding-places without 
orders, and I stole from bush to bush, till I hada 
complete view of the front entrance. Three horse- 
men drew up before the door, and I recognized the 
rebel major as one. Dismounting, they secured their 
horses and entered the house, and I returned to the 
rear, thinking to myself that act first was well under- 
weigh. 

We lay quiet and still for two long dreary hours. 
To be sure, we could hear the sweet strains of a 
piano, accompanied by the angelic voice of the wid- 
ow; but when men havea responsibility resting upon 
them, and are engaged in some desperate under- 
taking, suspense and delay are hard to bear. 

The evening was calm and still, for all the weather 
had looked so threatening; my ears had been strained 
to catch the slightest sound. I had watched the 
house intently for the slightest signal; but nothing 
occurred to excite my suspicions, and I had about 
made up my mind that the captain was over-cautious, 
and we should have all our manceuvering for nothing, 
when a door on the ground floor opened, and the 
dark form of a man stole cautiously forth. 





“That means something,” I muttered to myself. 





Watching him closely, I saw he stole a few paces 
from the house, and for an instant a light glimmered, 
and then a rocket, with a whir and a whiz, rose above 
our heads. He then crept back, and I seized the 
opportunity to marshal my men ready for the attack. 
We were well armed with Sharpe’s repeating-rifies 
and revolvers. Ina few seconds, I heard the tramp 
of armed men approaching, and presently a body of 
soldiers appeared. Marching to the front of the 
house, they entered it. Giving the word to my men, 
we stole forward to the windows, and I had a full 
view of the tableau within. The room was hand- 
somely furnished, and at the lower end farthest from 
the door, our captain, half-reclined half-sitting on a 
sofa, was engaged in conversation with the widow. 
On his right, our first luff was doing the agreeable to 
a handsome young girl. The paymaster, in company 
with a young lady, was busily engaged in turning 
over the leaves of some music resting on the piano. 
The Confederate major occupied a chair by the door, 
and his comrades Sere at a convenient distance from 
him. It was only an instant that Isaw them in the 
attitudes described, for the sound of heavy feet was 
heard outside the door, which flew open, and a gang 
of Confederate soldiers filed up the passage. 

The major was on his feet in an instant, and draw- 
ing a revolver, called on our officers to yield them- 
selves prisoners of war.. A smile of triumph curled 
the ruby lips of the widow, at the success of her plan. 

“Well, gentlemen, I suppose you may as well 
surrender to Major Gordon,” she suid. ‘‘ He is my 
husband, and 1 bave entertained you Yankees long 

gh. Your p disgusts me.” 

“Yes, you are oatwitted this time. My men sur- 
round you; there is no escape. That little ruse of 
mine, proposing that the village shouid be neutral, 
has succeeded well. Edenton is naught to me; it is 
filled with Yankee sympathizers. Forward, men, 
and secure the Yankee hirelings!” 

The lieut t and paymaster were so dumfound- 
ed that they were speechless, and 1 enjoyed their 
discomfiture hugely. The sbrill whistle of the cap- 
tain made me realize my situation, and with a shout 
of, “‘ Forward to the rescue!” we jumped through 
the windows, a portion of our force taking them in 
the rear. In the melee that ensued, I caught the 
major taking deliberate aim at our captain, and 
drawing a bead on him with my Spencer rifle, the 
mortal career of the rebel major was forever ended. 








|The tables had been completely turned; the rebs 


were captured to a wan, and the fair widow—now a 
widow indeed—disappeared, and was neverafterseen 
within the precincts cf the fair little village of Eden- 
ton. We went on board by the light of the burning 
house. 
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(Prepared for The Flag ofour Union.j 


Beefsteak smothered with Onions, 

Cut up six onions very fine; put them into a sauce- 
pan with two cupsful of hot water, about two ounces 
of good butter, some pepper and salt; dredge ina 
little flour; let it stew until the onions are quite 
soft; then have the steak broiled; put it into the 
saucepan with the onions; let it simmer about ten 
minutes, and send it to the table very hot. 


Summer Squashes. 

When these vegetables are fresh, the rind will be 
crisp when cut by tie nail. If very young and ten- 
der, they may be boiled whole; if not, pare them, 
extract the seeds and strings, cut them small, put 
them in a stewpan ~'th water enough just to cover 
them; add one teaspoonfal of salt to each common- 
sized squash; boil them till the pieces break; half an 
hour is generally enough, and then press them 
through a cullender withaskimmer. Mix them with 
butter to your taste, and a little salt if necessary. 





Brisket of Beef stuffed. 

A piece weighing eight pounds requires about five 
or six hours to boil. Make a dressing of bread- 
crumbs, pepper, salt, sweet herbs, a little mace, and 
one onion chopped fine and mixed with an egg. Put 
the dressing in between the fat and the lean of the 
beef, and sew it up tight; flour the cloth, pin the 
beef up very tight in it, and boil it five or six hours, 
When it is done take the cloth off, and press it until 
itis cold. This is to be cut in thin slices and eaten 
cold. 


Roast Veal. 

Season a breast of veal, with pepper and salt; 
skewer the sweetbread firmly in its place, flour the 
meat and roast it slowly before a moderate fire for 
about four hours—it should be of a fine brown, but 
not dry; baste it with butter. When done, put the 
gravy in a stewpan, add a piece of butter rolled in 
browned flour, and if there should not be quite 
enough gravy, add a little more water, with pepper 
and salt to taste. The gravy should be brown. 








To ice a Cake. 

For a good-sized cake, use eight ounces of finely- 
sifted sugar, put it into a mortar with fout spoonsful 
of rose-water and the whites of two eggs, beating and 
straining it. Then whisk it well, and when the cake 
is almost cold, dip a feather into the icing, and well 
cover the cake with it. Put it into the oven to 
harden, but be very careful not to leave it there long 
enough to discolor it, and keep it in a very dry place. 
Some persons apply the icing with a knife, but care 
must be taken to lay it on evenly. 
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T never reared a young gaz 
(Because, you see, I never | 
But, had it known and love 
No doubt the creature wo 
My rich and aged Uncle Joh | 
Has known me long and lv 
But still persists in living on 
I would he were a young ¢ 
I never loved a tree or flower 
But, if Il had, I beg to say, 
The blight, the wind, the sur 
Would soon have withered 
I ‘ve dearly loved my Uncle 
From childhood till the pres 
And yet he wil! go living on— 
I would he were a tree or flo 

A Paris paper has this clever se 
high prices:—“A devout lady, 
Church of St. Roche, has been in | 
half a franc every Saturday to an 
at the door with a box to receiv: 
day, when she proffered the usu: 
said, “I beg your pardon, madam 
hibition it is a franc,” 

A convict in the Jackson, Mi 
been sixteen days without food or: . 
possessed of a knife, a short time 
to leave his cell. It was determi: 
into submission, and hence his + 
nence, And yet he gave no signs 
was finally compelled to leave ) 
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The French method of using ste: : 
is in trial at Buffalo on the ca). 
cable, five-eighths of an inch in di 
the bottom of the canal. The cab: 
on the deck of the boat, and a sm: ‘! 
horse power turns the drum,anc : 
drawn along. It is claimed that a 
dred and fifty tons may be pullec . 
per hour, with a consumption of on . | 
pounds of coal in twenty-four hour 

A blind man had been sitting : 
antly chatting with some visiters | 
one of them wished the company ¢ 
“What white teet! 
said the sarcastic blind man. 
sibly tel that?” said a friend. “BR 
ready answer, ‘for the last half-h: 
nothing but laugh.” 

A pair of pigeons made a three 5 
New Bedford vessel. While in po: 
on excursions on shore, but never 
to leave the ship permanently, On. 
duced during the voyage, and just 
arrived in port, the female was w 
and drowned. The mate has a lary 
ence to coo to his companions since 
A French marquis, horseback. ' . - 
passed an old priest contentedly on 
along. “Ha, ha!” exclaimed the - 
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Che World in Miniature. 


‘TWAS EVER THUS. 
I never reared a young gazelle, 
(Because, you see, I never tried ;) 
But, had it known and loved me well, 
No doubt the creature would have died. 
My rich and aged Uncle John 
Has known me long and loves me well, 
But still persists in living on— 
I would he were a young gazelle! 
I never loved a tree or flower; 
But, if I had, I beg to say, 
The blight, the wind, the sun or shower, 
Would soon have withered it away. 
I've dearly loved my Uncle John, 
From childhood till the present hour, 
And yet he will go living on— 
I would he were a tree or flower! 

A Paris paper has this clever satire on the present 
high prices:—“A devout lady, who attends the 
Church of St. Roche, has been in the habit of giving 
half a franc every Saturday to an old man who sits 
at the door with a box to receive alms. The other 
day, when she proffered the usual sum to him, he 
said, “I beg your pardon, madame; during the Ex- 
hibition it is a franc.” 

A convict in the Jackson, Michigan, prison has 
been sixteen days without food or drink. He became 
possessed of a knife, a short time since, and refused 
to leave his cell. It was determined to starve him 
into submission, and hence his sixteen days’ absti- 
nence. And yet he gave no signs of submission. He 
was tinally compelled to leave his cell by being 
smoked out. 


The French method of using steam to propel boats 
is in trial at Buffalo on the canal. A steel wire 
cable, five-eighths of an inch in diameter, is laid on 
the bottom ofthe canal. The cableruns over a drum 
on the deck of the boat, and a small engine of four- 
horse power turns the drum, and the boat is thus 
drawn along. It is claimed that a boat of two hun- 
dred and fifty tons may be pulled along two miles 
per hour, with a consumption of only twelve hundred 
pounds of coal in twenty-four hours. 

A blind man had been sitting one day and pleas- 
antly chatting with some visiters for an hour, when 
one of them wished the company good morning, and 
left the room. ‘‘ What white teeth that lady has!” 
said the sarcastic blind man. “ How can you pos- 
sibly teH that?” said a friend. ‘ Because,” was the 
ready answer, ‘for the last half-hour she has done 
nothing but laugh.” 


A pair of pigeons made a three years’ voyage on a 
New Bedford vessel. While in port they would go 
on excursions on shore, but never seemed to desire 
to leave the ship permanently. One squab was pro- 
duced during the voyage, and just before the vessel 
arrived in port, the female was washed overboard 
and drowned. The mate has a large store of experi- 
ence to coo to his companions since his return. 


A French quis, horseback-riding one day, 
passed an old priest contentedly on a donkey trotting 
along. “Ha, ha!” exclaimed the marquis, ‘how 
goes the ass, good father?”—‘‘ On horseback, my son 
—on horseback,” replied the priest. 

An exchange says, “An acquaintance of ours—a 
mother, too—not long since was lamenting the loss 
of a child (one of a family of eight), ‘ because,” said 
she, “ there was just enough for a cotillon, and they 
did dance so prettily!” 

The Augusta (Me.) Journal says that as workmen 
were applying mastic to the front of a block of stores 
in that city, 4» man accosted the owner with the 
question, ‘‘ Are you intending to ticate all your 
stores ?”— Not immediately,” was the shy reply; 
“as my teeth are rather poor, I may not chew up 
more than one of them now.” 

A school teacher in a Texas town was grossly in- 
sulted by a man, who told her at the same time that 
if she had any friends to avenge the insult, she could 
send them to him. The lady replied that she was 








the man. killing him on the spot. 


A considerate individual in D troit, who labors un- 
der the impression that his days are about numbered, 
and that he will wake up some fine morning and find 
that he has departed this life during the night, 
bougbt himself a coffin some years ago, and has regu- 
larly slept in it every night since. 


“Your handwriting is very bad indeed,” said a 
gentleman to a young college friend, who was more 
addicted to boating and cricketing than to hard 
study; “you really ought to write bet '—“Ay, 
ay,” returned the young man, “it is all very well for 
you to tell me that; but if I were to write better, 
people would be finding out how I spell.” 


Two knights of the angle, having sought the shel- 
ter of a sorry alehouse for the night, one questioned 
the other the next morning as to how he had slept, 
observing that for his part he had slept like a top. 
“So did I,” replied his companion, “ for I was turn- 
ing round all night.” 

A lady in Augusta, Ga., lately stepped to her ward- 
robe for a dress, when she was confronted by a negro 
who had concealed himself there. With remarkable 
self-p ion, she st 1 to the window and called 
to her husband (who was not at home) to turn loose 
the dog, and run to the gate with his pistol. The 
negro, expecting an attack on all sides, dashed down 
the stairs and escaped over a fence—a confederate, 
who had been concealed under the bed, keeping hard 
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x with him. 


able to protect herself, and drawing a pistol, shot. 





Much in WPittle. 


St. Louis has a population of 205,000. On pleasant 
Sundays about 12,000 of the people atcend church. 

The New Orleans theatres are not compelled to 
sell tickets to negroes. 

Maine is forming Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. 

A lake larger than Lake Superior is said to exist in 
British Columbia. 

New York wishes to make a noise in the world, 
and is attempting to form a chorus of a thousand 
members. 

A tenement house owner in New York was actually 
fined for neglecting to put a fire-escape to a building. 

Philadelphia has just opened the largest horticul- 
tural hall in the country. 

French and Russian agents are in the market for 
the purchase of our iron-clads, 

New Orleans has several colored men as police 
officers. 

A minister outside of Boston has reteset | to accept 
an increase of salary. 

The eight railroads in New Jersey last year divided 
$2,372 218 among the stockholders. 

Delaware expects to send two million baskets of 
peaches to market. 

A smart Philadelphian, who defrauded the govern- 
ment out of $100,000, has come to grief. 

Wheeling has a man with a double face. Not an 
uncommon thing in every community. 

Six people sitting under a portico in Charleston, S. 
C., were struck by lightning. 

A boy in Buffalo reached a fatal “pint” in his 
career, lately, when he drank a pint of rum. 

There are in London 100,000 persons engagei in 
trading on the Sabbath. 

Roxbury to be annexed to Boston must have the 
votes of its people. 

Seven hundred dollars per man is rather dear for 
such legislation as we receive. 

California’s golden grain is more desirable now 
than her golden ore. 

An exchange thinks ten pounds of sausages for a 
dollar dog-cheap. 

A young lady in Wilmington, N. C., blew out her 
brains with a shot-gun. Unrequited love. 

O er 102,000 bushels of corn have been distributed 
among the poor of fifty-eight counties in Georgia. 

Chicago has one thousand rats to every one of its 
inhabitants. 

Philadelphia papers say that that city is ready to 
receive the cholera. 

Religion in Illinois is not keeping pace with the 
increase of population. 

Aman in Baltimore was fined for eating peanuts 
in church on Sunday. 

General Banks has been elected commander of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 

Governor Jenkins urges the people of Gsorgia to 
raise corn and let cotton alone. 

Musical breast-pins in Paris produce opera airs 
under the wearer's chin. 

The Japanese comraissioners have purchased the 
iron-clad ram Stonewall, for $400,000. 

Lieutenant General Sherman has had to abandon 
his contemplated trip to Europe. 

The rising “stock” just now is beef and mutton 
stock. All provision dealers are “ bulls.” 

Rheumatism has done for Garibaldi what the poli- 
ticians failed to do—tied his hands. 

An Indian chief at Windsor catches rattlesnakes 
for a living. 

Gold and silver are plentier in the interior of Texas 
than greenbacks. 

A man in New York city was fined heavily for 
drowning a puppy. 

In Philadelphia all liquor stores are now closed on 
the Sabbath. 

Tv kill an Indian costs the government $100,000. 

Ethan Allen, eighteen years old, has just made 
2.19 on the Fashion Course, with a running mate. 

A gentleman in St. Louis fell into an open cellar- 
door, and received $20,000 damages from the city. 

Australia has symptoms of jthe dominion fever, 
caught from Canaila. 

Tne Prince of Wales is undergoing au extensive 
course of sprouts in Paris, 

The pilots on the Mississippi now make more 
money than the steamboats. 

Hydrophobia exists to such an extent in some parts 
of Indiana that the schools have been suspended. 


Marriages. 


Tn this city, by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. preg S. Eastman 

and Miss Roxie M. Clar 
y Rev. Mr. Peabody, of Cambridge, Mr. N. P. Hamlen 

and Miss Gertrude Loring. 

By Rev. Mr. Hepworth, Mr. Myron D. Brooks, of Al- 
bany, and Mrs. Annie B. Field. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Palmer, ars OSES T. Tilton 
and Miss Catherine ig ety? ello 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Mallalieu, Mr. F. C. Perry, of 
Bangor, and Miss Mattie J. Smith 

At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. Packard, Mr. E'kanah Crosby 
and Miss Emma M. Dill, both of Somerville. 


Deaths. 


At East Boston, Mr. vt ae T. Roundy, 70; at South 
Boston, Mrs Luc ey C. Sancry, 

At Somerville. Rev. Aobaexian taming 84. 

At Roxbury, Lucius Manlius Sargent, ag eye 

At Jamaica Plain, Lieutenant George E. od 30. 

At Cambridge, Mrs Sarah Cook, 58 

At Neponset, Lieutenant Willian ¢ Collins, 37. 

At Quincy, Miss Sarah A. Southworth, 27. 

At Sudbury, Mrs. Sarah A. Fairbanks, 38, 

‘At Fairmount, ar Daniel Warren, 47. 

At Cohasset, Mr N. Hobart Cousens, 28. 

At Bilierica, Mrs. Jennie E. Haynes, 21. 























TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A newstory is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 
No. 2.—THE b ing toy! fe gt te or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. Rosinson. 

No. 3.—THE ote SEC ane or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sytvanus Coss,J 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE meianarenane or. 

Tory and his League. By Sytvanus Coss, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: Ket The Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. Dent 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, Qe Sign of the 

Mystie Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY PoorE 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 


The 


ora Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mr 

ERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Frame vd Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MuR 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The ‘Double 
Plot. By SYLVANvus CoBB, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN cm le or, The Children of Fate. 
By Sytvanvus Coss,J 

No. 11.—THE E YOUNG. PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia, By James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By Sytvanus Coss, dr. 

No. 13.—-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
— of Fortane’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
>OORE. 

No. ah tin MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

00 

Ne. 15.—F1TZ-HERN: or, The ver of the Irish 

as. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTO 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: an The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BuNTLINE 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor, By SyLvanus CoBB,JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mks. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—-THE he ROBBERS. A Story of Aus 
tralia. By H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITT 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwerf of Constantinople. By LizuT. MuRRAY. 

No. 2%.—THE NOVICE: ee Mother Church 
Thwarted. By JANEG. AusTIN 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Anstria. By Gro. L. AIKE 

No, 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MARGARET BLounrt. 

No, 25.—TIP: or, Fhe Bridal of Death. A Story of 

the Great Rebellion y CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FEN coped Ba Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J.W.M’'Ca EY. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Bridesof the Bahamas. By Harry Haze.ton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. B. ae 

pro» of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. Busy: 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother's Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: ot] The 
Daughter of the Sea. By Groner L. AIKE 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the seemeebueote 
Colony. By Miss Janz Howarp. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wm. H. BusHne.u. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: 7. zhe Poison- 
ersof Paris. By Francis A. Duriv. 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE mma or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lizut. Murray. 

No. 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By Manrcaret 
BLounT. 

No. 38.—RED GOLD: or, The Hermit of White 
Rock. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIAN. 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower of the Otta- 
was. A Taleofthe West. By Emma CARRA. 

No. 38.—THE HETRESS OF TOULON: or, A Sail- 
ae Fortane. By FrebD. HunTER. 

No. 39.—THE_BLACK SPRER: or, ae: War 
Ghiet of the Ojibwas. By Wm. H. Busan 

No. 40.—MR. WA RBURTON'S GHOST: pr The 
Tenant of the Brick Cottage. By MarGaret 
BLountT. 

No, 41.—THE BAUER MURDER: or, The Last 
of his Race. By 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN WAIF: or, Saved from Pi- 
rates. By Henry 8S. ScuDDER. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA: or, The 
Spaniard’s Vengeance. By Wm. H. BusHyE.t. 

No. 44.—CAMILLE: or, The Lady of the Manor. 
By AMANDA M. HaLe 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
uponreceiptof Ten Centseach. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER - 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors,among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS Of the day. 

TeRMs—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00 ; single number, six cents. 

(ay The Union and Fae will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 

Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TeRMs—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 








Boston, Mass. 


DISINH 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or, uke Old Man 
of the Wreck. By Sy_vanvs Coss, Jz 


E VENETIAN BUCCANEER : or, Tre Prophet 
of the Bohmer Wald. By SYLVANUS. Coss, JR. 
ay SIM, THE IDIOT PAUPER. By Matrurw 
S. Vinton. 
THE PLAGUE OF MARSENEL ED? ye, Tee Berds- 
man of the Black Mountains. By G. 8. Raymonp. 
THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, The Hunter-Spy of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 
THE SECRET: or, The Web of a Woman's Life. 
By CLara AUGUSTA. 
WILD Wikdss or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 
ERRY 
SEARLE THE OUTLAW: or, The Spirits of the 
League. By Maurice SILINGSBY 
THE DEATH-TGUCH: or. deat Terror of the Wil- 
derness. By Matcotm J. 
THE BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC 3 OF: The Se- 
eretofthe Sea. By Francis A. Duriv. 
THE FREEBOOTER: or, The rab ab of the 
Caribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 
VpEs pat or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
OODWIN. 
THE ACTRESS: or, Before pad Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSIO 
THE POLICE SPY: or, The Soeret Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER : or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LigvTENANT MURRAY. 
THE RENEGADE: or, =pe 2 Searetn of the Gulf. 
Mill. By MaLootm J. Bar 
REDPATH: or, The tl Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J.H.RoBinso 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secret 
ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fallof 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North 
Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 
THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francois A. DuRIVAGE 
THE FOREST RANGER: Sal — Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WILL 
ROOALIAE: or, The iene - Kentucky. By 
8. J. H. Ropinson. 
THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MUBRAY. 
THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DuRIVAG 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. ty Harry HAREWOOD LEEcH. 
ORFPHA’S SOSRAND: or, The Path of Error. 
By Georce L. Aik 
ONE-EYED JAKE: ‘er, zhe Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 
MARIAN MALVERN: pore Tre Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIVA 
KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTIN 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or. big a MM 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. 0. ¥. Gane. 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, Te e ; Mysterious 
Protecter. By Jony B. WILLIAMS, 
JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singiotin’s Protege, 
By Mattrew S. Vint 
THE Neo ape ior, ela the Stranger. By 
AvstTin C. BURDICK. 
SIR RAS SHLEIGH’S SECRET: or Zhe Ae ste: 
of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. Duntvacr. ) 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or. Ly A ™ enna of 
Alburn Hall. by Mrs. CAROLINE O vs 
THE KING OF THE SEA. peers of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANnus Coss, JR 
THE GREEK ADVENTL RER: oO. | The Soldier 
and the Spy. by LIEUTENANT MUR 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The ‘Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SYLVANUs Coss 
STEEL AND Gams or, The Heir of “Glenville. 
By FRaNoiS A. DURIVAGE. 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANnUs CosB, JR 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosrnson 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Renton and Cireas- 
sian. Ky 4UsTIN C. BURDICK 
THE RED REVENGER: or. ee e Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep Bunt 
ee BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
Dr. J H. RoBinson 
THE MOUNTAS ig at GOLD: eo The Priestess of 
the Sun. By D . H. Rosin 
THESEA LARK: or, ted qunaveiiél Louisiana. 
By LiruTenant MURR 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By Liz TENANT MURRAY. 
HERITED: or. The Heir of Motecombe. A 
Tale of English Life. ty Dr. J. H. Roprnson. 
ORLANDO CHESTER : or, higg 2 Aas Hunter of 
Virginia. By ae Coss, 
ADELINE DESMOND: the. > Spy 0 of Newbern. 
A Story of the ~ ny War. By Sy Dax 
HE SEA LION: or, The Privateer a ‘he Penob- 
scot. By S¥YLVANUS UonB, JR. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 
THE REBEL La Bong The King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosin 
THE UNKNOWN: a The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Roprnson. 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the succaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
ion. By Ben: PERLEY l’oorE. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, 
Backwoodsman. By LiguTENANT MUR 
PAUL LAROON: or. Ene Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SyLvancs Coss, 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the hd a 
of the Alps. ‘By Aveustine J. H. Due 
THE LOST HETR: or, The l Duke ai the Lazza- 
rone. By SyL_vanus Coss, J 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale of 
New York. By Geores L. AIKEN. 
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“We have erred and strayed from thy ways like 
lost sheep.” 


aes 
BY GENEVIEVE. 
——eeeee 


Father, from thy pleasant meadows, 
Smiling ‘neath blue sunny skies, 
We have wandered where dark shadows 
All around about us rise; 
Blindly groping, tired and cold, 
Shepherd, Master, . 
O, recall us to thy fold! 


Weary of this vain world’s pleasure, 
Tired of seeking joy in sin, 

Open thou the gate, dear Saviour, 
Let thy “ stray sheep *’ enter in; 
Ne’er again without to wander, 

Let us now 
With our tongues thy praise begin. 


Tender Shepherd, loving Master, 
Guide and guard us, ever near; 
Lead us by thy cooling fountains, 
Till we rise above this sphere, 
To thy heavenly pastures fairer, 
There to meet 
All from whom we've parted here! 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE OX-TEAM. 
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BY BARBARA BROOME, 
eens 


JOTHAM YORK had hair as white as lint, and two 
blue-gray eyes, so light, that they shone in his head, 


the jumping-off place. A rough cabin made of logs, 
with the bark still left on, a hole in the roof fora 
chimney, no windows, and a door, so little, that even 
ten-year-old Jotham had to duck his head to get 
through, this was his home. 

For miles and miles around stretched thick forests 
of pines. In the summer they waved their great 
green branches, and rustled pleasantly, high up in 
the soft, warm sunshine; but, in winter, they beat 
and lashed themselves, groaning and moaning, for 
then they knew their hour had come, Out into the 
frosty mornings went Jotham’s father, his flashing, 
keen-edged axe slung over his shoulder. He wasa 
lumberman, and patiently, steadily, stroke upon 
stroke, he cut away at the sturdy roots of the great 
trees, till they shivered and trembled and went reel- 
ing headlong upon the ground. This was bis work, 
day in and day out, and all through the deep, pine 
forests, there were other lumbermen at work in the 
same way, 80 that in the busy season, nothing was to 
be heard but the ringing of steel and the crashing of 
falling trees. 

The wolves heard the din, and skulked all the day 
in their dens. They knew better than to show 
themselves. But at night they prowled and howled 
around the cabins, and woe to the man who ventur- 
ed out alone, after dark. Little Jotham was brave, 
but he buried his head under his blanket when he 
heard their hoarse cries, and he cuddled up closer to 
his father and touched him. Then only did he feel 
safe. 

Of all the lumbermen, Jotham’s. father was, the 


his brawny arms were like iron, and his flesh was 
bard and tirm as marble. Once when he was coming 
home through the forest, a hungry bear sprang upon 
him, hugging him round the neck with his horrid 
paws. But, though the bear hugged hard, Jotham’s 
father hugged harder, and pretty soon the bear shut 
his eyes and his paws dropped apart, and he sank 
down with a crash, like a falling pine, and he was 
dead. Jotham’s father had choked him with his 
strong hands. He cut off the bear’s head with his 
axe, and carried it home to Jotham, and the boy was 
never tired of hearing the story. You see, Jotham 
did right to feel safe, when he could but put his hand 
out and touch him. 

“ When will I grow big like you, father?” Jotham 
would ask, twenty times a day; for it fretted him 
very much to be so little. 

“I was a good bit littler chap than you,” his fa- 
ther would make answer, “and, all at once, I took a 
start and run up in no time, just as Iam now.” 

Then, Jotham was hopeful again, and believed, 
from the bottom of his heart, that the time was com- 
ing when he would take a start and run up, like his 
father. 

At last the winter grew into spring, and then the 
trees that had been felled, with just the branches 
lopped off, were dragged in chains, by ox-teams, to 


like bits of polished steel. Jotham lived almost at | 


biggest, and burliest, and strongest. The muscles in| 


guess ;” and his teeth chattered and chattered, so he 
could hardly get the words out. 

Jotham had never seen his father sick before, and 
he didn’t know what to do or say. 

“T’ll be over the worst in a minute,” said the sick 
man, And he tried to stand up, but he sank down 
again, and put his hand to his side. ‘“ If’twasn’t for 
this pesky pain here,” he said, “I could stand it. 
That ’ere stick” (he meant the great, pine tree) 
“ oughter be in town to-night.” 

“Now, father,” Jotham talked like a regular 
down-easter, “ jest look ahere. I’lldrive them oxen. 
I can do it jest as well as yeou.” 

He drew himself up, as high as he could, and his 
eyes shone brighter than ever. ‘Say now, will you 
let me? Dew!” he urged again. 

“ You’re sech a mite.” 

“‘Mebbe I am little, but I’m tougher’n a pine- 
knot.” 

* It’s ten good mile, beside.” 

* But L know the road, jest like a book. Haint I 
been over it ’nough times?” 

“ Ef it *twasn’t that there might come a thaw in 

the night, and break up the ice in the river, Jotham, 
I wouldn’t let you go no how.” 

“ Then you’re going to. let me?” 

“Y.a, ’n the quicker you start the better.” 

Jotham joyfully discarded his pine branch, and, 
whip in hand, placed himself at the head of the oxen. 
He snapped the lash; the oxen pulled; the heavy 
log quivered and creaked. Another snap, another 
pull, the log moved and Jotham was fairly started. 
His father, in spite of the sharp pain in his side, 
that caught his every breath, stood and watched 
him till he was out of sight. The child’s yellow- 
white hair glittered in the sun. Far adown the road 
you would have faken him for a mouse, while the 
oxen looked like elephants. As he reached the bend, 
he turned round, and, seeing his father, swung his 
hat with a shrill “hurrah!” 

* He’s a chip of the old block,” muttered his father, 
as he crept fecbly into his cabin. “I'd risk him, 
anywhere.” 

And now we will follow Jotham. He walked along 


jauntily gh, till he hed the river. Here he 





was to cross. His father had crossed, in that very 
place, early in the morning. A sweep of nearly five 
miles, by the road, was saved thus. But instead of 
the broad sheet of ice Jotham had expected to see, 
as firm and solid to the oxen’s feet as the ground 
itself, his bewildered eyes looked upon a bending, 
fluating mass, with, in some places, the water already 
rushing through. 
The ice was breaking up. Jotbam rested his hands 
on bis hips and put on his thinking-cap. ‘‘ [ wonder 
if I'd hit on the right road, if I went round?” he 
said. 

He thought a minute longer, and looked at the 
black waters slashing and dashing up against the 
blocks and cakes of floating ice. 

“ Perhaps you think you’ve fooled me slick,” mut- 
tered Jotham, as he looked; “‘ but you aint come it, 
not quite.” 

Upon that, he turned the oxen, and away the 
whole team trudged at a brisk pace. J tham had 
made up his mind to go round. He had been this 
way with his father several times, but it was rather 
ticklish business for him to try it alone. Abouta 
mile from the river-crossing, the rough, logging road 
ran into three. One of these roads led to the town, 
but the other two went deeper and deeper into the 
woods. 

Jotham whistled as he walked along, he felt so 
grand. This was the biggest log they had teamed 
yet, and to think he should doit! It seemed as if he 
were treading on air. He could have gone a hundred 
miles and not known it. The late afternoon sun 
slanted through the trees, and suddenly, the oxen 
came to a standstill. Their tongues were hanging 
from their mouths, and they breathed in long, hard 
pants, bending their heads forward. 

“Come,” said Jotham, encouragingly, patting 
their necks, “ only a little bit further to go;” and he 
urged them on. 

But they planted their feet hard, they would not 
stir. 

“Stupids!” cried Jotham, “‘ what do you want to 
stop now for, aint you almost home?” 

Then it struck him all at once, that the road had 

become rougher and wider, and with terror he 
thought, “‘ What if I have taken the wrong one?” 

Once more he urged the oxen on, with all his 
powers, but they stood motionless. They were a 
splendid yoke of cattle, perfectly mated, and white 
as snow, with large, blue, tender eyes, that looked at 
Jotham, even while they refused to obey him, with 
@ gentle humbleness that was almost human. 

And now a new terror beset Jotham. He thought 
of the wolves. Even when he was safe in his cabin, 
they made him tremble, and now he was alone in the 
woods at their mercy. As soon as the darkness 
came their horrid howlings would be heard. He im- 


way home, and it’s my only chance,” he muttered. 

Night was coming on fast. If he had had the 
strength, he would have unchained the log and left 
it. As it was, he goaded the oxen on, almost to a 
run, although he stopped once and gathered a heap- 
ing armful of dry brushwood, from the side of the 
road. Then, as he hurried the team on again, he 
slipped them in under the chains. His cheeks were 
flushed; he was no longer weak and trembling. ‘I'll 
fool ’em yet!’ he murmured, under his breath. 

But his color fell again. ‘“ What shall Ido for a 
match?” he cried out, in despair. And fumbling 
desperately in his pockets, he found one, just one, in 
the pocket of his father’s old fur-lined waistcoat, 
which he had happened to put on over his other 
clothes. 

Now this one solitary, common, brimstone match 
was worth more to Jotham York than the biggest 
nugget of gold that was ever dug, or the largest 
diamond that was everfound. He had heard his fa- 
ther tell how fire would frighten wolves, and he was 
going to try it. He stooped over and lighted it cau- 
tiously. If it went out his last hope died with it. 
There was a breathless suspense as the tiny flame 
wavered and flickered. But it shot up stronger, 
the dry pine crackled, the flame caught higher and 
higher, and Jotham shouted exultantly. There was 
an echo to his shout, or else (Jotham’s little heart 
went “ pit-a-pat”’) it was a wolf. 

The voice came nearer, doubling and trebling as it 
came, and Jotham braced himself with an urgent 
“On!” to the oxen. It was pitch dark. Nothing 
was to be seen. But, by the light of the blazing 
brush Jotham beheld a circle of wide, grinning jaws, 
filled with sharp, white teeth, with pairs of eyes 
above them, burning like coals of fire. In an agony 
of pleasure, Jotham saw, that, though they followed 
on, at the same distance, they came no nearer. The 
fire was his safety. 

A wild fear leaped up that it might get low and go 
out; indeed, it did die away for a minute, and his 
heart sank within him. The wolves drew nearer, 
but the flame had fallen only to rise more brilliantly. 
The log itself had caught, and with a howl the wolves 
fell back. Jotham peered into the inky blackness, 
to catch, if possible, a glimpse of the village lights. 
He could make out nothing. 

“If the cattle have missed the road, we are lost,” 
he said; and he faced the fire and the wolves again, 
desperately. 

An age, 80 it seemed, to Jotham, passed; he began 

to feel dazed and faint; he clung with both hands to 
the log. He counted how many minutes it would be 
before he would fall off. He was sure he could hold 
on but a minute longer, say five. And then, the fire, 
it was growing so terrible hot, soon it would be un- 
bearable. One more last despairing glance he 
threw behind him. He rubbed his eyes, but he saw 
it.as plain the second time. 
’ ‘There yas tire behind him, in front of him, around 
him, on all sides, and the wolves, too, surely they 
were encircling and hemming him in, for, while their 
hungry eyes burned before him, their hoarse cry 
sounded over his shoulder. There was a sudden 
shock, a ringing in his ears, and lo! the wolves had 
fled, and kindly hands held him, and familiar voices 
were speaking. 

“The boy was wonderfully Seiani they said, “‘ and 
the oxen allsafe. What if the log és burnt? It isa 
small loss, in such a case.” 

Then Jotham woke up to find half the townsfolk 
around him, full of praise for his courage. They had 
seen the blazing log from afar, and imagining it 
some sort of a signal, had buiit a bonfire in the road 
in answer. It was their fire that had so bewildered 
Jotham, and their cry that had sounded, to his 
worked-up fancy, like the hoarse cry of wolves. 





NOW AND THEN. 

“Live as long as you may,” says Southey, “the 
the first twenty years are the longest half of your 
life.” It is a reficction so trite, as to be made by 
every living soul capable of that mental process 
ycleped thought, that one of childhood’s days is equal 
in duration to five or six of man or womanhood’s. 
Was the case the same, 1 marvel, with those giants 
in age that flourished and withered before the flood? 
Those unfortunates, on whom was inflicted the pen- 
ance of a thousand years of labor and sorrow—did 
their earlier days spread and multiply in the same 
disproportionate fashion? Did they grow to matari- 
ty, 1 wonder, as soon as we do? Werethey full grown 
at twenty, middle aged at fifty; and were their re- 
maining eight or nine hundred winters devoted to old 
age? A land peopled with dotards! a world full of 
gray heads, and gouty feet, and age-palsied intellects. 
The alternative, though more probable, is assez drole, 
in its necessary and legitimate consequences. At a 
hundred years old, those ill-starred ones were still 
spinning tops and dressing dolls, if antediluvian 
dolls there were; at two or three hundre:l, they were 








HSumors of the Day. 


THE LAST MINCE-PIE. 
A YANKEE ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 
She threw herself upon his breast and wept. 





CHAPTER II. 

As she ceased weeping, he groaned audibly. There 
they sat entwined in each other’s arms for about two 
hours, and nary one on ’em spoke. 





CHAPTER III. 


A voice fraetured the solemn stillness of the air. 
*Twas Engene’s “ How sweet, my own love, Harriet, 
if 1 but had a mince-pie to eat.” ‘Then she lifted her 
tear-dimmed eyes to the starry heavens, clasped her 
hands wildly, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Come with me to the 
kitchen, love, and thou shalt eat thy fill, for there 
were three of ’em left at dinner.” They clasped each 
other by the hand, and rushed to the pantry. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Two mince-pies had disappeared, and the third 
was about to share the same fate, when a stealthy 
step was heard. 

“Fly, my angel—my beau! ’Tis the old woman, I 
know.” And she fell fainting at his feet. 





OHAPTER VY. 

The old woman stood face to face with Eugene, 
And she asked him what he had been doin’ with the 
gal, and he said he hadn’t dun nothin’. She seized 
upon the remaining pie, and with the ferocity of a 
tigress, she chucked it at him. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Her aim had been too true. She hit him fn the 
pit of the stomach, and he fell at her feet a onrpse. 
They buried them both in one grave; and every 
spring the village maidens plant onions over the place 
where lie the lovers, at Iast united. 


A MATTER OF DOUBT. 

A correspondent relates this story, which occurred 
near Detroit: 

On Congress street, near Woodward Avenue, De- 
troit, I met a boy with a basket of provisions intend- 
ed for his father’s dinner. Of course, the boy hada 
dog. Boy stopped at the side of a building, sat down 
the basket, and with a stnbd of cigar in one hand he 
lighted the match with the other. After numerous 
attempts to start the cigar, he was finally suecessful, 
the smoke began to issue from the boy’s mouth about 
the same time provisions from the basket were ging 
into the dog’s mouth.» Cigar being well-lighted, boy 
turned round and saw the dog going in for another 
mouthful. Boy yelled, “ git out,” and aimed a terri- 
ble Kick at the dog’s head. The kick missed the dog 
but hit the basket, and the contents went flying into 
the street. Having witnessed the scene quietly thus 
far, I went up to the boy and asked him what he had 
lost from the basket. He replied: 

“Phe old man’s dinner.” 

I then asked him what his father would do now for 
hisdinner. Boy said: 

“ Don’t know.” 

I told him I thought he didn’t know mueh any 
how. 

“Wall,” sai? he, “I know there’ll be a funeral 
when I git home—but durn me if Ican tell whether 
it’ be me or the dog.” 








HOW HE BROUGHT IN HIS GAME, 


4 miner at Pike’s Peak took his gun and strayed 
a short distance from the canip and shot a cub, not 
observing at the samo time the old bear, who was 
near at hand, ready to avenge the death of her off- 
spring. Fhe hunter approached bis game with an 
exultant air, glowing in his suceess and anticipating 
the astonishment of bis companions-tosee him mareh 
into their midst with an ample supply of tender bear 
meat, when, to his surprise, he saw a large bear 
boun‘ling towards him, very much determined to 
demolish him at one meat. 

Our hero dropped his gun and started off like a 
frightemed deer down the hill. His eompanions saw 
him coming, tearing through the brush, and sung 
out to him: 

“ What’s the matter?” 

“ Gi-gi-gi-git your guns—reatty for a shot?” stam- 
mered he, almost out of breath; “1’m bringing her 
right into eamp?”’ 
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and the night insects chirped | 
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for power, for guld, for love's : 
tur what who knew? Not Ig: 
But the picture haunted hi 
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luxurious room, The soft ep 


But Marie did not answer, 
that she, too, was asleep. 
which he called stapidity, the 
torpor. Her white, pulpy fle 
the shining, serpentine coi) 
grace, her insinuating, horri’ 
to him. 

*Hamph! A mere lum; 
muttered; and so got up and 
down the paths between the 
and along into the thicker sh: 
Then the white drapery at © 
and a lithe, pliant figure glid 
for an instant at the ball door 
arms hung down relaxed « 
round, supple and fair, shone 
“ Only a lump of white fler 
low, fierce tone. “ But that 
bitterly. ‘ Bah! how 1 ha’ 
small fingers closed over the - 
the blood flashed rosily outwe - 
ran along the tortured nerver 
It brought relief—this sha- 
the cold light in the eyes suc! 
of hot tears. 

“O,he hates me, he hat 
with that ran out into the 1° 
garden walks, and so out int: 
wild, hunted creature. 
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man with a revolver in bis hand, and toc k « ff his hat fin 
and fuund a fresh bullet hole in it. 

“ Did you shoot at me?” asked the German. 

“* Yes,” replied the other party, “ that’s my horse; 
it was stolen from me recenty).” 

“You must be mistaken,” said the German, “I 
have owned the horse for three years.” 

“ well,” said the other, ‘“ when I come to look at 
him, I believe lam mistaken. Excuse me,sir; wont 
you take a drink?” 


One day the ox-team stood ready to start; Jotham | said truly, he was, “achip of the old block;” and had to be exercised upon? Did they remember in 
sat in his place, with his pine branch ; they were only | after the first few minutes he spoke to the oxen the eighth or ninth century, what they said and did 
waiting for the driver. Pretty soon he came along. | again. in their first and second, or were they in their later 
His face had grown frightfully pale and he shivered | “I know I’ve lost my way,” said he. “I should | days oblivious of the actions and passions of their 
and ehook like an aspen leaf. have been in town by this time, if I hadn’t, and now ; Youth? Could aman in King George’s reign have 

“Why, father!” cried Jotham. jumping up and | I’m going to head you round, and leave it to you. Dy very distinct recollection of what he was think- 
running to him, for he was startled enough. You lead and I’l! follow.” | ing about in King Alfred’s? 

“Tm a leetle sick, my boy, that’s all,” said Jo- The oxen turned reaslily enough, and Jotham took > 
tham’s father. ‘The chills have kinder took me, I his old position astride the log. ‘ They’li know the 











God reacheth us good things by our hands. 




















the nearest town. Jotham liked that, for his father 
teamed, and he sat astride the trunks of the trees, | agined their flerce eyes glaring already through the | Making love, and getting into those scrapes to which | wot jongsince a German was riding alopg Sansome 
waving a long pine branch in his hand and shouting, | trees, and he felt their hot breath, as they snapped ; hot-headed youth is liable; at five hundred they were | street, near Sacramento, when he heard a pistol shot 
“ W’hush, w’ha. Gee up, g’long,” with all his might. | their hungry jaws and sprung upon him. | thinking of settling down to the serious business of pehind him, and heard the whiszing of a ball near 
, little by little, for it was @ laborious and pains-| For a few minutes he remained numbed with hor- | their lives. Were the memories of those ancients | him and felt his hat shake. He turned and saw a | 
taking task, the timber was carried from the forest. | ror, without power to move. But, his father had Strengthened in proportion to the length of time they 



































